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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





compromise will provide a true solution of the 
but simply and solely 
tive to civil war that remains open to us. 
section of the Liberal Party are willing to adopt this 
caine alternative, but no other. Therefore, in our opinion, Unionists 
pretaguese Parish Registers ... 615 | are bound to acquiesce in the committal of a great bat 
remediable mistake rather than provoke by @ pure non 
possumus the commit 


HE prevention of civil war by the exclusion of the portance to record. We hare desl 
: : elsewhere, but may note here two items 
homogeneous portion of Ulster, and the avoidance of | As the result of the di tisfaction felt 


Irish problem, 


because it has become the only alterna- 
It is clear that a 


tal of a great and irremediable crime. 


‘or ourselves, if we can do anything to avert civil war and 


help recourse to the less evil of these alternatives, we 
most cheerfully endure any accusations of cowardice or 
betrayal that may be brought against us 


have not imagina 
the situation with which we are confronted. 
eae ec eS 


by Unionists who 
tion enough to realize the true bearings 


In the region of foreign affairs there is very little of im- 
t with the Mexican situation 
of some interest. 


by the Chief of the 


the crime of compelling Ulster by physical force to submit | General Staff in France at the result of the recent army 


to a Dublin Parliament and executive, still hang in the 
balance. Three Cabinet Councils have been held this week, 
which it cannot be doubted were concerned with this subject. 
It is also believed that some “ conversations ” have taken place 
between the Liberal and Unionist leaders. We have dealt 
with the situation elsewhere, but must note to our regret 
that Friday’s news seems to show that there has been a 
hitch in the negotiations, though that term is perhaps too 
strong to describe what has yet taken place. The Times 
in its leader of Friday, as in previous issues, takes a wise 
and _statesmanlike, and also a most serious, view of the 
situation. Thoroughly well deserved is its condemnation of 
the amazing leading article published in the Westminster 
Gazette of Thursday evening, an article which attempted to 
throw over Mr. Churchill and to browbeat Ministers who 
have had the courage to recognize the terrible import of 
what is going on in Ulster. Such Ministers, we are told, must 
abstain from “ feelers thrown out on public platforms without 
previous warning. .-- For a few individuals to begin making 
schemes without consulting their colleagues and constituents 
would be to prejudice in advance the chances of agreement 
when the right moment arrives, and to risk the unsettlement 
of everything when the Bill comes again before Parliament.” 
pe neenTEEes..* 


In spite, however, of this attempt to throw discredit on 
Mr. Winston Churchill's statesmanlike efforts to avoid civil 
war, we still cannot believe that Mr. Asquith and his colleagues 
will deliberately adopt the attitude of the Prussian drill- 
sergeant in Barry Lyndon and find their only answer to 
what is going on in the north of Ireland in striking Ulster on 
the mouth, with a “Hound, you mutiny!” As Macaulay 
pointed out in 1833 (see a very timely letter in Friday’s 
Times), every argument urged to show that Great Britain and 
Ireland ought to have two distinct Parliaments may be urged 
with fur greater force for the purpose of showing that the 
north and the south of Ireland ought to have two distinct 
Parliaments, or, we may add, for leaving the north with the 
Parliament which it now has, and under which it desires to 
remain, To shed the blood of Ulster in order to support the 
denial of a truth of this kind would be a crime, but it is 
unthinkable that before committing this crime the Government 
should, through the mouth of a leading Cabinet Minister, 
proclaim that they are fully aware of its nature, and thus take 
away from themselves the excuse when civil war comes that 


mancuvres, & number of general officers and others have 
been relieved of their commands. That may seem harsh, but 
war and the preparations for war are not games, and it is 
absurd to think that what is done in a football team or ® 
cricket eleven—that is, the discarding of the unfit—should 
not be done in the matter of national defence. Another 
piece of news which may have important consequences 
relates to the letter which the German Crown Prince has 
written to the German Imperial Chancellor, taking formal 
objection to the proposed elevation of Prince Ernest 
Augustus of Cumberland to the throne of Brunswick unless 
he makes a formal renunciation of bis claims to Hanover. 
Such action by the Heir Apparent is clearly ill-advised in a 
high degree. Whatever may be its origin, it will certainly be 
ttempt to curry favour with what we may 
call the extreme Prussian view of the German Empire. Ite 
reception in South Germany and the Kingdoms of the Federa- 
tion is not likely to be very warm. 

Mr. Lloyd George made his long-expected land campaign 
speech at Bedford last Saturday. There seems to be a pretty 
general agreement that the reforms suggested, which were no 
doubt carefully settled by the Cabinet, did not give satisfaction 
to Mr. Lloyd George's extreme supporters, but on the contrary 
have depressed them. Mr. Lloyd George began by the pre- 
posterous declaration that a landowner could devastate the 
countryside and sweep every cottage away and convert it intoa 
wilderness. If people said these were purely imaginary powers, 
he pointed to the Highlands, where people would find millions 
of acres which formerly maintained the sturdiest, bravest, 
most gallant race under the sun, now reduced toa desert. That 
is, of course, & purely imaginary description of what happened 
in the Highlands. The Highlanders, though brave, were not 
physically a sturdy race, and certainly did not flourish upon 
Their prosperity, whenever they achieved it, was 
due to successful raids upon their neighbours in the Lowlands. 
When the Lowlanders were strong enough to prevent this, 
the Highlanders gained @ precarious livelihood by stealing 
each other's cattle. Fighting and famine and, later, enlist- 
ment in Highland regiments to some extent kept the population 
down, but at the close of the great war their condition was 
pitiable—worse than that of the inbabitants of the congested 
districts in Ireland twenty years ago. There were, in fact, 
more people trying to live on the soil of the glens than could 


regarded as an & 


agriculture. 





they did not know what they were doing. 


possibly get a living out of it. 
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No doubt the clearances were often conducted with a 
want of consideration and good feeling which we should now 
deplore, but that emigration, whether enforced or not, was the 
only thing to save the Highlanders from a famine such as that 
whicb overtook the population of Ireland in 1846 cannot be 
doubted for amoment. What depopulated the Highlands was 
not sheep or game or landlord brutality, but, in the last resort, 
the inability and unwillingness of the people to starve at 
home when they could live in Canada. Throughout the Welsh 
mountains nothing is commoner than to find deserted cottages 
and farms. No one professes that the men were driven from 
these to make way for game or sheep or for political reasons. 
They were left derelict just as so many small homesteads were 
abandoned and stand empty to this day in New England, 
because the people found something better to do elsewhere. 
No abolition of landlords or game will re-fill the Highland 
glens with people. If Mr. Lloyd George wants to do that, his 
only plan is to tax the people of the towns in order to pay the 
Highlanders £1 a week to live in their crofts. 


We may pick ont another of Mr. Lloyd George’s rhetorical 
follies. The effect of his speech was to lead his hearers to 
suppose that the rural cottages of England are the most 
rotten and miserable hovels in the world, and that the Con- 
tinental rural labourer is far better housed. We have no wish 
to say that there is no cottage problem in England, for we 
know there is; but we do venture to suggest that the next time 
Mr. Lloyd George is motoring in Normandy, Brittany, in 
Provence, or in any part of Italy, he should go into the poorer 
type of peasant labourers’ houses. He will find the average 
infinitely below that of England. For the most part he will 
see two-roomed hovels rather than houses—places which 
eannot compare for a moment with the normal English 
cottage. We want more cottages, better cottages, cheaper 
cottages, but in spite of that want we are far ahead of the 
foreigner in the matter of rural housing. 


Equally preposterous was Mr. Lloyd George’s suggestion 
that huge tracts of the splendid soil of England are wil- 
fully left uncultivated. To prove his point he artfully com- 
pared us to Denmark, Belgium, and Holland, flat countries 
whose configuration allows every inch of land to be farmed. 
We come badly out of such a comparison as that simply 
because there is in the United Kingdom so large an area of 
uncultivable mountain, hill, and down. If the comparison 
were made with a country like Norway or Sweden or Switzer- 
land, or even with Italy, we should, we believe, show very 
favourable figures. Instead of cultivating too little of our 
soil, in all probability we strive to cultivate too much. There 
is a great deal, for example, of Wiltshire and Sussex down- 
Jand which was broken up during the Corn Laws, in which it 
would be much better if the struggle to cultivate were 
abandoned. 


We have no patience to deal with Mr. Lloyd George’s 
ridiculous assertion that land is kept uncultivated in the 
interests of game. We are no defenders of bloated game 
preserves, but there is no question that instead of game 
preservation in England preventing the land from being culti- 
vated, it not infrequently causes land to be cultivated which 
would otherwise go out of cultivation. The fact that pheasants 
do better on, and partridges need, cultivated land makes the 
game preserver actually contribute towards tillage. With 
regard to this question of eultivation we should like to ask 
Mr. Lloyd George one question: if the upas tree of landlordism 
blights our fields, as he in effect alleges, why is it that English 
cornfields produce far more corn to the acre than do those of 
any other country in the world, old or new ? 


We have said something elsewhere about the specific pro- 
posals made by Mr. Lloyd George’s Land Inquiry Committee, 
and especially as to the scheme for a minimum wage, and to 
those proposals we shall return again. We may, however, 
note the suggestion that there are to be no more tied-house 
cottages, that is, cottages which go with farms. Yet in the 
same breath there is held up to us the terrible evil, and it is a 
terrible evil, of a man having to walk two or three miles from 
his cottage to his work. The only effective way of preventing 
this is that cottages required by the men who work for the 
farmer should go with the farm, just as the rich man’s 
gardener’s cottage goes with his-house. Would not Mr. Lloyd 





George think it a gross oppression if, when his gardener 

chauffeur left him for any reason, his late employee did ss 
leave the cottage near the house, thus causing the be 
gardener or engineer to live a couple of miles off and walk 
in every day to his work P Yet that is the kind of situatio 
which Mr. Lloyd George and his friends are preparing re 
the labourer when they forbid farmers to take cottages 3 
sublet them. ae 


Land, says Mr. Lloyd George, is a monopoly, just like a 
monopoly created by a patent. But the present Govern. 
ment in its wisdom, when Mr. Lloyd George was at the 
Board of Trade, carried through Parliament a lange 
declaring that if a man uses his patent monopoly in 
such a way as to prejudice any industry, the law can 
step in and do one of two things: it can declare what 
price is reasonable, or, if it -likes, it can cancel the 
monopoly altogether. If this is fair for a patent monopoly 
it must be fair for the land monopoly. “That is an 
indication to you of the principles upon which we con. 
sider that we ought to proceed.” Mr. Lloyd George's 
impudence in using this illustration is indeed colossal. Our 
readers may probably remember that during the Marconi 
controversy we and others strongly urged upon the Govern. 
ment the wisdom of applying Mr. Lloyd George's clauses in 
the Patents Act to the Marconi Company when that Company 
were in effect threatening the Government that they could go 
elsewhere, and that we should then lose the use of their 
patents. All the tribe of Marconi advocates expressed their 
horror and indignation at this monstrous and predatory 
suggestion, and we were denounced as guilty of advocating 
“ dishonesty ” and “blackmail.” Yet apparently what would 
have been flat sacrilege in the case of that favoured child of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Government, the 
Marconi Company, is avery proper way of “scoring off” the 
unfortunate landowner. 


A word must be said as to the Report of the Land 
Inquiry Committee published on Wednesday. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s invective about turnip-eating pheasants and 
peasant-eating landlords, and his tawdry rhetoric about 
making the glens of the Highlands bloom once more with 
smiling crofters is silly enough, but we are by no means 
sure that the pompous fatuities of the report are not 
even sillier. Taking the speech and the report together, we 
may say,as Lord Brougham once said of a speech he was 
criticizing: “It contains things both new and true, but 
unfortunately the things which are true are not new, and the 
things which are new are not true.” Apply that test to the 
speech and the report, and it will be found that the only indis- 
putable statements are statements that have been admitted on 
all sides during the last hundred years, while the new proposals 
are so crude and so unworkable that if Parliament were ever 
mad enough to apply them tothe land they would bring the 
industry of agriculture to utter ruin within a very few years. 


What, then, is the remedy? The remedy is to knock off 
the existing chains on agriculture and not to impose more; 
to leave it freer, not to add more restraints. The first thing 
to do is to free it from the special taxation in the form of 
rates which it is now singled out to endure, and which is 
endured by no other industry in the country. The buildings 
in which businesses are conducted are rated, and so are the 
buildings in which agriculture is conducted, but beyond that 
agriculture pays a special and separate and very heavy 
tax on its raw material, the land. Again, one of the ways 
of getting better housing conditions for the labourer is by 
knocking off the shackles imposed on building by a series of 
ridiculous by-laws. This may seem a small matter, but in 
truth it is a very big one. 


Finally, the great thing to remember is that in the last 
resort there is one, and only one, sound way of increasing the 
price of any commodity, whether it be fresh eggs or labour, 
and that is to increase the demand for it. What the labourer 
wants most of all is better wages, but better wages he will 
only get when there is a greater demand for agricultural 
labour, and indeed for labour throughout the country. 
Remember that scarcity of supply will never act, as the 
trade unionist is inclined to think, as a substitute for demand. 
You can never gain abundance by the production of artificial 
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scarcity. Scarcity will take away with one hand what it 
appears to give the labourer with the other. 


Mr. John Redmond, at Limerick last Sunday, dealt plainly 
with Mr. Churchill's proposals. Within certain clear and well- 
defined linesand limits he endorsed Mr. Churchill's declaration 
that there was no demand Ulstermen could make which would 
not be met and matched by their Irish fellow-countrymen and 
by the Liberal Party in Great Britain. When, however, Mr. 
Churchill alluded to a possible exclusion of a part of Ireland, 
on condition that both parties in England agreed to pass the 
Bill and make it a real settlement, Mr. Redmond found him- 
self obliged to pronounce the suggestion totally impracticable 
and unworkable. Nationalists took their stand on Parnell’s 
“jmmortal and historic words” in 1886, that Ireland “could 
not spare a single.son” ; the two-nation theory was to them an 
abomination and a blasphemy. 


Speaking at a Liberal demonstration at Kilmarnock 
yesterday week Sir John Simon declared that “we Home 
Rulers” did not aim at the humiliation of the minority but 
at the reconciliation of a nation. He defined their position 
by saying that, while ready to give :espectful hearing to any 
sincere proposals for compromise and accommodation, they 
would not abandon or qualify the principle that there must 
be in Ireland and for Ireland a local Parliament for local 
purposes with a local executive responsible to it. He depre- 
cated any refusal to attend to argument, admitting that the 
Ulstermen, though violent in language, were “sinvere, deter- 
mined, and high-principled men.” Every contention put 
forward by the Ulster minority should receive most indulgent 
treatment, with one exception—the discreditable and improper 
suggestion which sought to bring the Crown into this dis- 
cussion. A Constitutional Monarch held his great position 
secure precisely because not he, but his Ministers, were 
responsible for the course of political policy. That is sound 
doctrine admirably expressed. 





The confident statements in the Liberal press leave, we 
regret to say, little doubt that the Prime Minister will in a 
very few days appoint Sir Rufus Isaacs as Lord Chief Justice. 
We have no desire to speak vindictively in regard to the 
Attorney-General or to exaggerate his faults, but is it 
possible for any truthful defender of his conduct to say that 
he acted with the delicacy, the disoretion, the candour, and 
the sincerity towards the House of Commons which should be 
found in the holder of the highest judicial office? He set a 
bad, not a good, example to the servants of the State, and he 
had no excuse of ignorance to plead, for he knew the Stock 
Exchange, the law, and the proper way of acting in cases of 
Parliamentary and semi-judicial inquiry. To place a man with 
this record in a post where, more than in any other, delicacy, 
discretion, candour, sincerity, and a career untouched by 
legitimate censure are required is to do a grave injury to 
the public interest. No doubt plenty of people will say it 
would have been a shame to disappoint a man who bad done 
“nothing so very wrong,” but no one will say truthfully that 
he is just the man to be Lord Chief Justice of England, and 
that the office has been well and wisely filled. 


The marriage of Prince Arthur of Connaught, the only son 
of the Duke of Connaught, to the Duchess of Fife, the elder 
daughter of the late Duke of Fife and the Princess Royal, was 
celebrated at the Chapel Royal, St. Jamee’s, on Wednesday 


steamship ‘Volturno,’ of the Uranium Line, bound from 
Rotterdam to Halifax and New York with 564 passengers, 
mostly emigrants, and a crew of 93, caught fire from some 
unexplained cause in mid-Atlantic. Urgent signals of distress 
sent out by wireless on Thursday morning reached the ‘ Car- 
mania,’ then some eighty miles off, at 8 a.m., and the Cunarder 
was the first of ten ships to reach the scene of the disaster 
some four hours later. A north-west gale rendered the work 
of rescue, directed by Oaptain Barr of the ‘ Oarmania,’ extra- 
ordinarily difficult; repeated efforts to reach the ‘ Volturno’ 
by boats and rafts proved unavailing, and it was not until the 
arrival at 7 a.m. on Friday morning of the oil tank steamer 
‘ Narragansett,’ which poured tons of oil on the waves, that 
the boats from the several ships standing by were able to rescue 
the passengers from the ‘ Volturno.’ The wireless operators 
on the burning ship stuck to their posts throughout with the 
utmost fortitude and the captain, who had behaved with the 
utmost bravery,was the last to leave the ship. The total number 
saved was 521. About 120 were lost in the ‘ Volturno’s’ boats, 
which were capsized or smashed against the sides of the 
vessel, and several of the crew and steerage passengers were 
killed by an explosion in the forward hold and by the fire. 
But for wireless telegrapby, it is doubtful whether a single 
soul would have escaped. Second only in importance to 
this beneficent invention was the service rendered by oil in 
facilitating the work of rescue. 


The land disaster in which fire again played a destructive 
part, though less world-wide in its appeal, has been unhappily 
attended with far greater loss of life. At 8.30 on Tuesday 
morning, when 935 men were down the pit of the Universal 
Colliery at Senghenydd, in the Aber Valley, about ten miles 
from Cardiff, a tremendous explosion wrecked the shaft of the 
Lancaster pit, and fired the western workings, cutting off 
418 miners. The men in the eastern workings made their 
way through a dense fall of coal dust to the east or York 
shaft, and by three o’clock 489 were brought up alive. Since 
then twenty more have been rescued, and 61 bodies brought 
to the surface; but the wall of fire cut off all access to the 
western workings, and a further outbreak on Wednesday night 
caused the abandonment of the rescue operations. It is now 
unhappily practically certain that 434 men have perished, a 
death-roll exceeding by 38 that of any previous mining 
calamity in this country. It is at least some satisfaction to 
know that at no previous explosion in Wales has so much 
or such efficient assistance arrived in so short a time, or 
more heroism been displayed by the rescue parties, which 
came from all parts of Glamorganshire. 


The most sensational development of the Kieff murder case 
has been the remarkable action of the leading anti-Semitic 
organ, the Kievlianin, in tearing the indictment to pieces. 
The Kievlianin does not recant its anti-Semitism; it merely 
condemns the use of tainted evidence. There is no use in 
fighting the Jews, it says in so many words, with weapons 
which wound their users. Meanwhile the chief witnesses for 
the prosecution have broken down one after the other, and the 
difficulties of continuing the case are so great that it 
abandonment is momentarily expected. 


There is only one thing to do when one’s schoolmaster has 
caught one out in an indefensible defence of a blunder, and 
that is to apologize. On Monday the Westminster Gazette 


t : 
se All the members of the Royal Family of three | showed that we were mistaken in thinking that under the 
The re aa present, and the King gave away the bride. | p,jiament Act a Bill could be reserved for the Royal Assent 
ar . Sense GF OO men distinguished guests, the escorts, till after a dissolution. As the Westminster Gazette points 
- “ae Pieaaie ton invested the wedding with ceremonial | 44¢, the new enacting clause states that the Bill was passed 
a ~ -s = — ee features were the good-fellowship by “the Commons in this present Parliament assembled.” It 
, PP ee Se ay party and the goodwill of the might be argued, no doubt, that the words “ unless the House 
people who lined the streets and cheered the bride and bride- of Commons direct to the contrary” might be used to suspend 
ion 2 an Arthur, like his father, has shown a real | +). Bij], but we think that argument would be too subtle. 
aoa ra e aeeredgng and tactful discharge of those Those words were no doubt only put in to cover the with- 
repair oh, “ean ae - a State friendships in good drawal of a Bill in some great national emergency. We 
- =r. Sune as happily summed up the view of the apologize therefore to the Westminster Gazette in the fullest 


man in the street in this week’s issue: “ We may differ about 
Ulster, but we're all solid for Connaught.” 


possible way. 








This week we have to record two terrible disasters, one on | Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 41 per cent. Oct. 2nd. 





sea and one on land. On Thursday in last week the British 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_o-—— 


THE IRISH CRISIS. 


oo can be little doubt that the three Cabinet 
Councils held this week were concerned with the 
Irish question and the possibility of avoiding civil war 
by the exclusion of that portion of Ulster in which the 
majority refuse to be placed under a Dublin Parliament 
and desire to remain under the Parliament at Westminster. 
As we write, no authentic information has been published 
as to the decision come to by the Government. Neverthe- 
less, we may feel tolerably certain as to one or two points. 
To begin with, it is clear that the Government have not 
adopted the position taken up by Mr. Redmond in his 
speech last Saturday, the position that Ireland is one and 
indivisible, and that he and his supporters will not allow 
one inch of the soil of Ulster to be excluded from the rule of 
a Dublin Parliament. If the Government had come to this 
decision, it is obvious that they would have announced it 
at once, and thus saved themselves from the difficulties 
that must come in battalions from first encouraging and 
then disappointing the large amount of moderate Liberal 
opinion which is anxious to avoid the coercion of Ulster by 
force ofarms. But even if the fact that no such announce- 
ment has been made did not give an assurance that 
Mr. Redmond is not to be allowed to say that civil 
war is to take place, there is even better ground for 
such assurance in Mr. Winston Churchill’s speech. It is 
incredible that a Cabinet Minister of Mr. Churchill’s 
ability could have made his direct offer for the exclusion 
of North-East Ulster without knowing that he could 
earry the Cabinet with him. The fact that he spoke of 
no representatives of North-East Ulster being present in 
the Dublin Parliament makes it certain that he had 
absolute exclusion in his mind and not merely a scheme 
of so-called special safeguards. The only alternative is 
to assume that he was trying to force the hands of his col- 
leagues. That, however, would mean that he would have to 
resign if the proposals which he allowed the correspondent 
of the Daily Mail to say were the views not merely of 
himself, but of the Government, were rejected. But Mr. 
Churchill’s speech and the deductions drawn from it have 
held the field too long without official contradiction to 
make the theory that he spoke without warrant tenable. 
The next point to remember in attempting to realize the 
exact position is this. For good or ill the Government 
could not now withdraw the offer for the exclusion of 
North-East Ulster without the situation becoming very 
much worse than it was before that offer was made. The 
Government have always dreaded—they would have been 
utterly inhuman if they had not dreaded it—the outbreak 
of civil war in Ulster. However much convinced they may 
be as Home Rulers that Ulster will not be injured and 
that Ulster ought to fall into line with the rest of Ireland 
and so forth, the last thing they want to provoke is civil 
war. If for no other reason it would stamp their Irish 
policy asa failure. But if unhappily they cannot in the end 
avoid civil war, we may feel sure that they desire at any 
rate to limit it as much as possible and to give the least pos- 
sible excuse to the moderate section of Ulster Protestants 
for supporting it. Above all, they want to give no excuse 
to the Unionist Party here to encourage the men of the 
Covenant in resistance. But the excuse for civil war 
would clearly not be less, but very much greater, if the 
chance of avoiding it had been first dangled before the 
eyes of the people of Ulster and then withdrawn—with- 
drawn, too, because, as everyone would believe, the way of 
peace had been vetoed by Mr. Redmond and Mr. Devlin. 
If war comes now, the moderate and hesitating section 
of the Ulster Protestants will say to the Cabinet, and say 
with justice: “ You knew how to prevent civil war; you 
pointed out how it might be prevented, and then you 
deliberately provoked it. On your own showing you have 
sinned against the light.” The Unionist Party and 
moderate public opinion generally in England and 
Scotland will take a similar line as soon as the blood- 
shed begins. ‘You opened the door which would have 
prevented bloodshed and the appalling horrors which are 
now upon us, and then you shut it.’”” The Government, we 
may be sure, are able to see this as well as we can. If they 
meant after all to choose the policy of “ full steam ahead,” 











they would never have been so crazy as to raise false hopes 
of avoiding civil war by first offering exclusion and then 
refusing it. They could not deliberately make the difficult 
path of coercing a hundred thousand drilled and armed 
men more difficult than it was originally. Unless they 
meant “exclusion” seriously, they could not have been so 
rash as to mention the word. 

No one who takes the trouble to look at the whole 
situation coolly and justly will be able to accuse ug 
of making mischief or of provocative action in stating 
these plain facts. Remember, our statement would be 
quite as embarrassing to the Unionist leaders if they 
(which, however, we feel sure is not the case) were trying 
to make party capital out of the situation, and were 
not bent on doing all they can to avoid the horrors of 
civil war. The fact that they did not at once reject 
the idea of exclusion, or at any rate of any exclusion 
but that of the whole province of Ulster, but allowed 
Mr. F. E. Smith to speak as he did of the exclusion 
of the homogeneous portion of Ulster, places them ina 
position similar to that in which the Government have been 
placed by Mr. Churchill’s speech. If after what has passed 
they were now to go back and to let themselves be con. 
trolled by their extremists and by the men who cry, “ Not 
an inch of the province of Ulster must be left under a 
Dublin Parliament,” or were to reject the whole proposal 
as unworkable and to tell the Government they would take 
nothing but a general election, their moderate supporters 
and public opinion generally would, we are certain, visit 
upon them the consequences of rejecting the policy of 
exclusion without first having made an honest attempt to 
secure it. In truth, things have gone too far on both sides 
for the leaders, whether Liberal or Unionist, to allow the 
two groups of extremists, whose common formula is “ not 
an inch,” to control the situation. The policy of exclusion 
holds the field. 

We are still among those who, in the abstract, and if 
we could have our own way, would very much prefer the 
Referendum or a general election to any other solution of 
the problem. We recognize, however, that we cannot have 
what we want, or, as we are fully prepared to say, what 
the Government ought to give in fairness and in obedience 
to the true democratic principle of trusting the people and 
of letting their will prevail. The Government have got 
the giant’s power and are “ basely ” determined to “ use it 
like a giant.” Therefore we are faced with the alternatives 
of exclusion or civil war. We choose exclusion even 
though it means the disaster of breaking down the Union 
in a portion of Ireland, and setting up a system of govern- 
ment and legislation which can only be disastrous to the 
area to which it is applied. Yet some of our correspondents 
write as if we were reconciled to the prospect of breaking up 
the Union! They are entirely mistaken. Ali we affirm is 
that exclusion is better than civil war, and that we are 
prepared to accept the consequences of such affirmation. 
Others ask us how under exclusion we are to obtain pro- 
tection for the Protestant minority in the rest of Ireland. 
We fully admit the difficulty and the danger, but our 
answer is conclusive. Exclusion will do far more to 
protect that minority than will non-exclusion and con- 
sequent civil war. The moment civil strife begins in 
Ulster, as it will begin directly the Bill becomes law, the 
position of the scattered Protestants throughout the south 
and west of Ireland will be perilous in the extreme. 
Home Rule with exclusion may be dangerous ; without 
exclusion it is ruin. Does anyone suppose that the 
Ancient Order of Hibernians, when beaten in the north, as 
they will be, will fail to console themselves by reprisals 
in the south and west? But against such reprisals the 
Central Government will be able to do nothing, for their 
energies will be absorbed in the work of forcing North-East 
Ulster under the Dublin Parliament. Practically the 
whole of the Constabulary would be shooting down Pro- 
testants in Ulster. People who think that exclusion means 
the desertion of the loyalists of the south have never 
thought the problem out, and do not realize what is the 
alternative to exclusion. If that exclusion, when offered 
by Liberals, were to be refused, the Bill would be 
certain to become law. But, as we have said above, 
the rejection of the offer of exclusion would very greatly 
influence public opinion here against the loyalists. Un- 
fairly, no doubt, but nevertheless quite certainly, they 
would assert that the people of Ulster by so unreasonably 
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ecting exclusion had forfeited their sympathy. Here, 
et another ground why the rejection of the 
liey of exclusion has become almost as dangerous for 
the Unionists as for the Government. ; 
Another Unionist complaint as to the attitude we have 
taken up is to be found in the allegation that exclusion is 
hysically impossible and would make nonsense of the 
Bill. That it could not make a Bill which is bad through- 
out into a good Bill we admit. But it would certainly 
not make it any worse or any more unworkable than it is 
now. After all, what exclusion moans is a difference 
of definition as regards the area to which the Bill is 
applicable. The drafting consequences of the proposed 
shrinkage of area, as Sir West Ridgeway quite truly 
points out in Thursday's Times, are not really of a very 
tremendous character. There are difficulties, no doubt, 
but they are in essence only the same difficulties that 
occur in the Billasawhole. Itis harder to draw a land 
frontier than a sea frontier, but that is all. As the customs 
duties were in any case to be collected by the Imperial 
Government, exclusion here is only a matter of account. 
The one point as regards finance where alteration would be 
practically, though not theoretically, necessary is in the 
clause giving the right to the Dublin Parliament to vary 
the customs duties. If this were done an internal customs 
line would have to be set up, and that, we agree, would 
be impossible. The inclusion of a homogeneous Protestant 
Ulster in England would again, as Sir West Ridgeway 
agrees, offer no administrative difficulties. But in any 
case we may venture to point out that the raising of 
these points is not for Unionists. If the Government 
do not urge that exclusion is impossible, as clearly they 
do not, or else Mr. Churchill would not have spoken, 
Unionists cannot bring up these difficulties to defeat the 
movement to prevent civil war. The detailed carrying 
out of the policy of exclusion must be left to the 
Government. We cannot give them an excuse for pro- 
voking civil war by trying to prove that they have no 
alternative. If a man levels a blunderbuss at the head 
of a friend, and then begins to discuss whether he shall 
unload it or discharge it, you do not tell him that it 
is impossible for him to refrain from his murderous design 
because if he points it in another direction and then tries 
to unload it, it will go off in his face. If he says he can 
unload it, he must be allowed to try the experiment. 


rejectir 
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SIR EDWARD CARSON AND ULSTER. 


=z we leave the subject of the Irish crisis we 
must say a few words, which are somewhat over- 
due in these columns, about Sir Edward Carson. Close 
observers of the situation during the past few months 
must have noticed that no responsible member of the 
present Government ever abuses Sir Edward Carson or 
seriously denounces him as a traitor or an enemy of his 
country. Not only have the Cabinet refused to arrest 
him or to prosecute him for treason or incitement to 
treason, but they have not even treated him to the 
vituperative epithets which generally pass between political 
opponents when blood is high. What is the explanation of 
this strange circumstance? It is, we believe, nay, we are 
certain, to be found in the fact that they know that, in spite 
of his apparent or technical lawlessness, Sir Edward Carson 
is really the best friend of law and order in Ireland. 
Instead of his organisation and drilling and even arming 
of the Covenanters having served to bring disaster nearer 
in Ulster, they have staved it off. Sir Edward Carson’s 
organisation has without question tended to steady and 
control the Ulster Protestant’s hatred of Home Rule and 
his determination never to be placed under the rule of a 
Dublin Parliament. But for Sir Edward Carson the rifles 
in Ulster would have gone off of themselves months ago. 
The Covenant and the military organisation have meant 
discipline where discipline was most needed, and where we 
have never had it before. But for that discipline the fires 
of death would have been lighted already in Ulster, and 
a movement for driving out the Roman Catholics and 
Nationalists as traitors within the garrison would have 
taken place. Unquestionably Sir Edward Carson’s “You 
must not move till I give the word” has saved the 
situation, and the Government know it in their hearts. 
They, of course, will not say so openly, but they are grateful 


At the same time the Government know also that Sir 
Edward Carson is not holding the Ulster people back in order 
to defeat their essential determination. He neither could nor 
would stultify Protestant Ulster if the need to resist a Dublin 
Parliament arose. He will prevent, as he has prevented, 
riot and anarchy, but he will not prevent civil war if in the 
belief of himself and his supporters the time has come to 
declare it, and if moral justification has been given for 
that declaration. In that case the Government will find 
that what has helped them, and is helping them now, will 
be anything but a help. They will find that they have 
to deal not with mere riotous mobs, but with an army of 
a hundred thousand armed and drilled men. There is 
the situation. For the moment, however, Sir Edward 
Carson is order’s best friend. We shall have some- 
thing more to say on a future occasion as to the form that 
the civil war—which may God in His mercy avert—wi!l 
take if it comes. Here we only want to put on record 
what Sir Edward Carson has done and is doing in Ulster, 
and to point out that the Government know this quite as 
well as we do. 





HOW TO RUIN AGRICULTURE. 


VERYONE would like to see the position of the agri- 
cultural labourer improved. Everyone would like to 
see him receiving higher wages, and paying less rent fora 
better cottage. Everyone would like to see a larger number 
of small holdings—holdings so graded as to act as stepping 
stones by which the ablest and most industrious of the 
labourers could climb to economic prosperity as substantial 
farmers. pon pn would like to see the supply of cottages 
so adequate and so well disposed that no rural labourer 
would have to walk more than half a mile to his work. 
The essential question, the only question, is, How are these 
benefits to be obtained? The problem is a very difficult 
one, and is, of course, only part of the greater problem of 
how to get better remuneration and better conditions 
generally for the whole body of workers throughout the 
country. There is no special land question which can be 
dealt with on different lines from the rest of our industrial 
and economic problems. 

We confess frankly that we have no panacea to 
recommend, no patent medicine with the label: “One 
bottie will cure in a year; two bottles in six months.” All 
we can say is that no remedy will ever be found on Mr. 
Lloyd George’s lines, the lines of personal abuse, class 
hatred, fantastic statistics, and malignant exaggeration, 
of unjust charges against one section of the community 
and of enervating flattery and cajolery of another section. 
Equally futile are incitements based on ignorance and 
recklessness and intended to make the rural labourers here 
imagine that they are worse housed, worse fed, and worse 
paid than labourers on the Continent—when exactly the 
reverse is the case—and that the readiest way by which to 
reach the Continental ideal is to injure or destroy the 
property of some class other than their own. There is 
nothing more certain in economics than that you can never 
get more property for A, B, C, and D by destroying 
the property of E and F. Quite apart from moral con- 
siderations, the eternal laws of exchange forbid such a 
result. You will never increase wealth by destroying it. 
The only way to improve men’s material condition is to 
increase the supply of the things they want. The bene- 
factor of mankind, as Swift realized, is, in the last resort, 
he who makes two blades of grass grow where one grew 
before. But that will never be accomplished by the 
methods of Mr. Lloyd George’s speech or of the report 
of his Land Inquiry Committee published on Wednesday. 
Yet you may very easily make one blade grow where two 
grew before by following their recommendations, and by 
leading people to suppose that the State can by a decree 
raise people’s wages or increase wealth by hampering 
free exchange in any commodity, from land to labour. 
Exchangeability is the sole source of wealth, and you can 
never impair or destroy exchangeability without prevent- 
ing the increase of wealth, without, that is, decreasing 
that of which you want more—wages, houses, and cultiva- 
tion. You may try and drive out exchangeability with the 
bayonet of the law, you may kill it, or seem to kill it, 
but it will track you down wherever you may go and 
wherever you may hide, and in the end exact its full 





to him and respect him for what he has done. 
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We can only take to-day one point from the speech 
of Mr. Lloyd George and the report of his committee to 
illustrate what we mean. That point is the proposal which 
he made in regard to a minimum wage for the agricultural 
labourer. The specific proposals, as set forth in the report 
of the Land Inquiry Committee, are as follows :— 


“(1) That in order to secure to the labourer a sufficient wage 
it is necessary to provide for the fixing of a legal minimum wage, 
by means of some form of wage tribunal. 

(2) That it should be an instruction to such wage tribunal that 
immediately, or within a short and defined period, the wage should 
be fixed at least at such a sum as will enable the labourer to keep 
himself and an average family in a state of physical efficiency, 
and to pay a commercial rent for his cottage. 

(3) That it should be laid down as an essential feature of any 
legislation dealing with the minimum wage, that a farmer who 
is able to prove that the rise in wages has put upon him an 
increased burden should have the right to apply to a judicial body 
such as a Land Court for a readjustment of his rent.” 


We have in Mr. Lloyd George’s speech a pretty plain hint 
as to what the minimum wage is to be. He tells us that 
it is impossible to keep even a pauper on less than £1 Os. 6d. 
a week. Let us suppose a general enactment as to the 
minimum rural wage—obviously it would be impossible 
to confine the wage to agriculture—forbidding the pay- 
ment of wages of less than £1 a week, and see what would 
be the consequences. The first result must be that the 
farmer would have to come to the determination that he 
could only tolerate on his farm the best class of labour. 
He would not be able in future to put up with inefficient 
labour. The man who received £1 a week must be capable 
of doing £1 worth of work every week. This decision 
must result in the weeding-out of the old and the inefficient 
and so, taking the whole country over, in a very great 
reduction of the number of rural labourers. Next the 
farmer would have to review his farm very carefully to 
make sure that all the ground he was cultivating was 
worth cultivating at the new rate of wages. We are con- 
vinced that a good number of farms on which the land is 
of a poor quality would be thrown up altogether, and that 
in most farms a certain number of acres would be rejected 
as not worth tilling. In fine, there would be a concentra- 
tion in agriculture upon a higher type of labour and a 
better type of land. The result of this double pressure 
must be to throw an enormous number of men out of 
work. Meantime the demand for labour generally would 
be greatly reduced. No doubt the efficient people would 
be better off when they could get a job, but the weak 
would go to the wall and a good many of the efficient 
would fail to get employment. 

We can conceive the pure economist declaring that this 
might in the end be an advantage. Taking the analogy of 
the farm stable, he might say that nothing was worse 
economically than to have a lot of under-fed horses, and 
that it was a very bad policy for a farmer to keep on 
inefficient labour, and much better to use only efficient 
labour. That view might be a tenable one if there were 
no such thing as the call of humanity, and if men could 
be got rid of as weak and superfluous horses are got 
rid of. But, thank heaven, no one dare propose any 
such methods as the starving off of the old and in- 
efficient. If a sudden rise in wages and a sudden 
shrinkage of the cultivable area, even though they might 
theoretically make agriculture healthier, would mean that 
the labourers rejected are not worth £1 a week, they would 
have to be kept by the community in some way or 
other. They could not be eliminated or destroyed like the 
weak and superfluous horse because they were no longer 
wanted. But what does being a charge on the community 
mean? It means that every taxpayer would have to 
pay his share towards keeping them in idleness. This 
means a derogation from the higher wages paid to the 
labourer. You would give him the minimum wage with 
one hand and take it away with the other in the shape 
of increased rates and taxes. The fact is that since 
humanity forbids with horror the thought of eliminating 
the weak and superfluous worker, it is far better that such 
workers should do something to earn their keep, and to 
increase the wealth of the world, than that they should 
become a sheer burden on the community. We shall be 
told, of course, that we are suggesting that the inefficient 
labourer should be allowed to keep down the wages of 
the better worker, but as a matter of fact he will not do 
that. The better worker, as it is, is always tending to drive 








a 
the weaker worker to the wall, and farmers and othe 
discover that it will really pay them better to have re 
efficient men at, say, 25s. a week each than three less efficient 
workers at 17s. each. If we leave the tendency alone the 
process is, however, gradual. If we stimulate it by posi- 
tive enactment we bring a much more rapid ruin upon 
the weaker worker, and give him no chance of gradual] 
increasing his efficiency. At the same time, by a vielen 
increase in the burden on the community, we tax down the 
wages of the efficient. 

The giving with one hand and taking away with the 
other involved in the enactment of a minimum wae of 
£1 a week seems to be quite a favourite device with the 
land reformers. We are told that the labourers are in 
future to pay economic rents for their cottages, which 
means, of course, some five or six per cent. on the cost 
of the cottage. But under the land revolution no Jand. 
lord is going to build cottages. They will have to bg 
built by the local authority. But no local authority has 
ever built a really cheap cottage or ever will. We arg 
inclined to believe that the economic rent of a cottage 
provided by a public authority will never be less than 5s, 
a week. But it may well be that the man who has to 
pay 5s. a week rent, even if he is getting £1 a week in 
wages, will be not better but worse off than he is now 
when a landlord or a farmer is letting him a so-called tied 
cottage at 2s. or Is. 6d. a week. 

This criticism, it will be urged, is vitiated by the pro- 
found recommendation of the Land Committee that the 
farmer who has to pay the minimum wage is to take it out 
of the rental of his farm. The Land Court will make him 
a proportionate reduction in his rent. We venture to say to 
the wiseacres who have made this suggestion that, do what 
they will, the law of supply and demand will in the end 
beat them. No doubt you may cut down the rent in 
the case of the existing tenant, but the moment the farm 
comes to be let again, the rent then settled on will be 
governed by the law of supply and demand. It will 
depend not upon the minimum wage, but on the number 
of people who want to take farms and upon the supply 
of farms in the market. But have the amiable gentle- 
men who form the Committee of Inquiry never heard 
of farms going out of cultivation? That does not 
happen to be the mood of the moment in agriculture, 
but it has been before and will be again. If the 
landlord’s rent is reduced below a certain rate by the 
Land Court which apparently is to be set up, it may well 
be that it will not be worth his while to go on letting it. 
He may prefer to let the land lie derelict. “ But, al,” it 
will be said, ‘that is provided for by the security of 
tenure which is to be given to the tenant. The landlord 
will no longer be able to say to a tenant: ‘I do not care 
to let my land at the rent the Land Court has fixed, 
but shall farm it myself.’ The tenant will have the power 
to say: ‘You have not only got to take the rent fixed 
by the Court, but you have got to have me for a tenant.’” 
At first sight it may seem as if the landowner were caught 
fast, but remember that if the tenant is given complete 
security of tenure, i.e., a life tenure, he will have to do his 
own repairs. It would obviously be impossible to force a 
landlord to spend the sums which he now spends in repairs 
of all sorts—on farmhouses, farm buildings, labourers’ 
cottages, dykes, walls, and in many cases fences and gates. 
In the last resort he spends large sums every year on 
repairs because he knows that otherwise he will not be 
able to get and keepa tenant. But the tenant to whom 
security of tenure at a lower rent has been given will not 
want to go. Therefore the landlord will treat him like a 
leaseholder with a thirty years’ term, and tell him to do 
his own repairs. 

The fact is that if the attempt is made to inter- 
fere with the principles of free exchange as applied to 
land, there can only be one result—a diminution of the 
cultivated area, and so a huge injury to agriculture. You 
can very easily ruin agriculture by Act of Parliament. 
You will never improve it or make it more remunerative 
by putting it in chains. 





MEXICO AND THE UNITED STATES. 
o gts AMERICA,” says Mr. Bryce, “ begins at the 
iN Rio Grande del Norte.” It is this unfortunate 
difference between physical and political geography that 
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has made Mexico the nuisance she is to her great neigh- 
pour. With the republics of ; Central America the 
Government of the United States is not often called upon 
to interfere. But Mexico is close at hand, and the 
Government at Washington cannot always maintain the 
same philosophical indifference to the revolutions of an 
adjoining republic. Of late these revolutions have 
been unusually frequent. The Mexican Constitution has 
never had any real existence. It has been merely a 
formula which one successful leader after another 
has used for his own purposes. On paper, indeed, 
Mexico is as truly a democracy as the United 
States themselves. It has an elected President, an 
executive appointed by him, a Senate, and a Chamber 
of Deputies—the latter elected by universal suffrage, 
with paid members and triennial Parliaments. Nothing 
is wanting to the representative framework except the 
material of which representative institutions are made. 
The only government of which Mexico has any experience 
is government by successful Dictators. They have held 
their place for the most part by popular election, but it has 
been because they have first made it plain that it is dangerous 
to oppose them. Votes given under these conditions do so 
far represent the wishes of the voters that no one has 
any better system to propose, and that even a bad system 
is better than none at all. Under this purely autocratic 
government Mexico enjoyed peace and order for more 
than thirty years. But President Diaz, to whom it owed 
this good fortune, was obliged to lay down the reins ; there 
was no one to take them up, and for the last two years 
Mexico has passed from one little revolution to another. 
President Huerta seems as yet to want the personal 
qualities demanded of a man who is to fill the place 
of Diaz. It is not that he is deficient in energy 
or initiative. His handling of the Congress shows 
that in this respect he is above reproach. But he has 
not made himself feared as Diaz was feared, and in 
Mexico fear is the corner-stone of every Government. It 
will not indeed stand absolutely alone. Diaz would not 
have succeeded as he did if he had not supplemented 
well-founded terror by a policy combining personal 
incorruptibility with a thorough appreciation of the 
material needs of his country. Whether President Huerta 
possesses any share of these qualifications it is too soon 
tosay. He has not found Congress the docile instrument 
that to all appearance it must be if the present Mexican 
Constitution is to work smoothly. It must be admitted 
that he had to show his control over it in circumstances 
not at all calculated to make his task easy. On the 7th 
or 8th of this month the rebel troops, who have held a 
large part of the country for some time past, defeated a 
Government column with tremendous loss. This reverse 
was followed by a second—the evacuation, apparently 
under orders from headquarters, of Torreon, a city 
which is at once an important strategical position and a 
centre of large foreign interests. The Congress seized 
upon this opportunity, and at once censured the Govern- 
ment for abandoning Torreon, adding a little grievance 
of its own in the shape of a suspicious disappearance of 
one of the Senators. The President at once surrounded 
the building with troops and dissolved both Houses. On 
the following day he issued a proclamation blaming the 
Chamber of Deputies for its “systematic and implacable 
hostility towards the Government,” and fixed the 26th of 
this month for the election of a new Congress and a new 
President. Why, after taking these very decided measures, 
he has also declared that he is not going to stand himself, 
is not very clear. We may be fairly certain that it is not 
a mere clause in the Constitution that has stood in his 
way, though no doubt he or his representatives referred 
the State Department at Washington to that clause when 
President Wilson claimed the right to forbid a Huerta can- 
didature. Possibly he may have some friend of his own 
whom he intends to put into the chair by way of warming- 
pan. Possibly he may think that as head of the army, under 
a President who is a creature of his own, he will for the 
present play a greater though a less conspicuous part in 
the shaping of Mexican history. It may be, too, that while 
he has been busy with civil affairs the Army has got out of 
hand and needs his undivided attention. 
The interests of the United States have been said to 
suffer from the frequent employment of amateur diplo- 
matists. Certainly there is an amateurish touch about 








their management of their relations with Mexico. The 
policy obviously called for was one of abstention from 
interference wherever interference was not absolutely 
necessary for the protection of American interests. The 
Mexican people have not forgotten the war of 1846 or the 
motive for which it was undertaken, and the object of 
the Washington Government should have been to lay to 
rest any fears arising out of these recollections. The policy 
of President Wilson’s Cabinet has been the direct contrary 
of this. They have interfered a little, and they have talked 
about interference a great deal. There can be no surer way 
of making the Mexicans feel uneasy than to keep inform- 
ing them that their conduct has caused great uneasiness 
at Washington. They distrust the ultimate intentions of 
the United States, and a system of persistent complaints 
is just the way to increase their suspicions. President 
Huerta’s action has sometimes been unfriendly, but he has 
had some provocation for what he has done. The choice 
of a President is a matter of exclusively Mexican concern, 
but the United States have taken the very unusual course 
of opposing General Huerta’s election. It is not likely that 
this action on the part of a foreign Government did any- 
thing to lessen the General’s chances, but we may safely 
assume that it did not make him any more friendly to the 
United States. They had no power of giving effect to 
their opposition. All they could hope to do was to transfer 
to a rival candidate some of the votes which without their 
intervention would have gone to the General. But this was 
a result which in Mexico was certain not to happen. Foreign 
dictation is seldom a good card to play in any country ; 
it is a specially bad card to play in Mexico. Nor is the 
suspension of diplomatic relations a threat of any value. 
The chief wish of the Mexicans is to be left alone. They 
would not be at all disturbed if they never saw a United 
States Minister again. No doubt there are matters which 
demand the presence of an American representative in 
Mexico, but they are matters which concern the Govern- 
ment which he represents far more than the Government 
to which he is accredited. The last step attributed to 
President Wilson is no more likely to answer its purpose 
than those that have gone before. As General Huerta is 
the enemy of the United States, it seems to have been 
assumed that the Congress he has just sent about its 
business must be their friend. We should rather say that 
this is a character which every member of the late 
Congress would hasten to disown as soon as he knew 
that it had been attributed to him. When the Mexican 
public learns that the Washington Government has 
taken upon itself to determine what are the conditions 
which make the election of a Mexican Congress valid, and 
has done this to mark its displeasure at the manner in 
which its predecessor has been dissolved, its instinct will 
probably fead it to vote for the candidates to whom 
General Huerta is known to wish well. No doubt when 
the importance of the two countries is taken into account 
an American citizen may be deeply impressed with the 
effect to be expected from an intimation from Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy that the United States will not recognize 
the coming elections as constitutional. But the reason 
assigned for this step will carry no weight in Mexico; 
General Huerta has only trodden in the steps of every 
other Mexican President. In the interval between the 
dissolution of the late and the election of the next Con- 
gress he has assumed legislative as well as executive 
powers. That is precisely what his predecessors have done. 
When there has been a Congress in being they have told 
it what laws to pass; when there has been no Congress 
in being they have told the electors what candidates 
they are to return to the next Congress. These are 
methods which the modern dictator finds better suited to 
his purpose than the older plan of doing without a legis- 
lature and governing by the executive alone. Public 
opinion in Mexico, 80 far as there is any, will wonder what 
Mr. O'Shaughnessy expects to gain by thus suddenly 
challenging the system on which Mexico has been governed 
ever since it became a republic. It may be that the long 
absence of the Democratic Party from office has given 
President Wilson’s diplomacy this uncertain and tentative 
character. In that case we feel sure that he will soon 
realize that his interferences in Mexican affairs should 
be very rare, and that they should never foreshadow 
anything more serious than he is prepared to carry out 
in the event of his warning being disregarded. That 
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Mexico is not a pleasant neighbour will be universally 
admitted. But she will not become any pleasanter by 
being taught to treat the menaces of the United States 
Government as expressing nothing more than the natural 
irritations of a great Power which finds that it is never 
listened to by a small one. 





NATIONALITY AND HOME RULE. 


R. BALFOUR has contributed to the University 
Magazine of Montreal an article which contains 
rhaps the clearest analysis of the Irish problem which 
_ ever been published. It is to be hoped that the article 
will be quickly reproduced on this side of the Atlantic, 
for it ought to be studied by everyone who wishes to 
understand the fallacies which lie at the basis of the 
demand for what is called Home Rule. Mr. Balfour 
begins by pointing out that Ireland poses as an oppressed 
nationality. The oppression, he adds, is of a peculiar 
type. Ireland is in the position, “singular among 
‘oppressed ’ nationalities, of enjoying mose than her pro- 
portionate share of representation in the Imperial 
Parliament, and paying less than her proportionate share 
of taxation to Imperial objects.” He therefore rightly 
comes to the conclusion that, on practical grounds, it is 
Great Britain who has a grievance, not Ireland. The 
real Irish problem “lies in the fact that the Irish 
Nationalist Party claim that Ireland, on the ground of her 
separate nationality, possesses inherent rights which cannot 
be satisfied by the fairest and fullest share in the Parlia- 
mentary institutions of the United Kingdom. What 
satisfies Scotland cannot satisfy them.” 

That this is a sound analysis will hardly nowadays be 
disputed by anyone, although there still remain a few 
Liberals who confuse their minds by mixing up the question 
of administrative devolution with the sentiment of Irish 
nationality. Apart from that sentiment there would be not 
the slightest vigour in the Irish demand for Home Rule, 
nor would there be any vigour in the opposition to it. No 
man is going to work himself up to a state of excitement 
either for or against a particular scheme of administrative 
devolution. 

Having reached this point, that the Irish demand for 
Home Rule arises essentially out of a feeling of separate 
nationality, Mr. Balfour proceeds to ask what nationality 
means. Very happily and very truly he points out that 
the term “ nationality ” may cover a multitude of separate 
sentiments not necessarily mutually exclusive. He, for 
example, recognizes a feeling which he describes as patriotic, 
not only for Scotland and for the United Kingdom and for 
the British Empire, but also for “the group of nations 
who are the authors and guardians of Western civiliza- 
tion, and for the sub-group that speaks the English 
language.” Indeed, as everyone knows, it is perfectly 
possible to combine a Scottish with a British patriotism, 
or, more in detail, to combine loyalty to Kent with 
loyalty to the United Kingdom. The real question, 
then, is why should Irish patriotism be essentially anti- 
English in character. It is not, as Mr. Balfour rightly 
points out, because England has ever destroyed Irish 
institutions. On the contrary, the only self-governing 
institutions to which Irishmen appeal when they talk of 
Home Rule are institutions which England established in 
Ireland, and which she removed because they failed. The 
original institutions of the Irish clans, whatever they may 
have been, could certainly not be restored in the twentieth 
century. But though England did not destroy any Irish 
national institutions—because there were none to be 
destroyed—she is responsible for what Mr. Balfour rightly 
speaks of as the tragedy of Irish history. For several 
centuries after the English conquest of Ireland a guerilla 
warfare was maintained between the English and the Irish, 
and when that gradually was wearing itself out there came 
the quarrel between Roman Catholics and Protestants in 
England, and the fortunes of Ireland became involved in 
that bitter religious strife. The result was that Ireland 
has been cursed with a combination of religious hostility 
and agrarian strife, and for this curse her people have not 
inexcusably blamed England. That is why their conception 
of Irish nationality is blended and combined with an 
animosity against England. 

The most obvious way of dealing with such a situation 
would be to say to the Irish Nationalists, “ Since you hate 











us, you had better set up entirely on your own account 
manage your own finances, pay your own bills, control 
your own rebels, and settle your own constitution.” This 
obvious solution is ruled out partly because no English 
statesman ventures to propose it, and partly because no 
Irish Nationalist would accept it, so far at any rate as the 
paying of bills is concerned. As has often been pointed 
out in these columns, the present Home Rule Bil! provides 
for an effective subsidy to Ireland at the expense of British 
taxpayers, amounting to not much less than £6,000,009 
a year, and the Irish critics of the Bill are still dig. 
satisfied. Therefore, quite apart from the opposition of 
Ulster, any attempt to settle the Irish problem on the 
basis of complete separation, or even on the basis of 
complete Colonial self-government, is out of the ques- 
tion. It must further be added that on this basis 
Ulster is equally entitled to separation from the rest of 
Ireland. If Nationalist Ireland is entitled, because of 
her spirit of nationality, to claim separation from England, 
Ulster is equally entitled for the same reason to claim 
separation from the rest of Ireland. Yet just in the same 
way that the Irish Nationalists refuse to pay their own 
bills, so do they refuse to give effect to their own principles 
by conceding to Ulster what they demand for themselves, 
Hence arises the ridiculous makeshift of the Home Rule 
Bill. This makeshift, in Mr. Balfour’s phrase, “ provides 
no solution of any Irish problem, or British problem either, 
It is not a constitutional remedy; it is a parliamentary 
device.” That again is a perfectly accurate analysis of the 
situation. The Home Rule Bill neither satisfies the Irish 
Nationalist demand nor does it satisfy the aspirations of 
those English reformers who contemplate the creation of a 
federal system for the United Kingdom. It is impossible 
to utilize the present Home Rule Bill as the basis for any 
kind of federal scheme, and this fact is so obvious that it 
is difficult to feel patience with men like Mr. Churchill 
who make speeches in which they deliberately confuse the 
issues by pretending that they are in favour of Home Rule 
because it would lead up to federalism. Is there any 
federal constitution in the world which began by breaking 
up a united area, and establishing a separate customs 
service and separate post office for countries which have 
previously enjoyed the advantages of unity in these 
important services ? 

What, then, is the solution? Mr. Balfour without 
hesitation says that the only possible solution lies in the 
continuance of the United Kingdom. He contends that 
this is a solution because there is every reason to believe 
that in process of time the anti-English feeling, which is 
the basis of the present demand for Home Rule, will 
gradually disappear. People cannot live for ever on the 
memory of remote grievances. The crimes committed by 
England of which Irishmen complain were mostly com- 
mitted more than a century ago. The present generation, 
at any rate, has had no experience of any harsh treatment 
by England. On the contrary, during the greater part of 
the lifetime of all living Irishmen Ireland has been treated 
with exceptional generosity by England, and at the present 
time, as everyone who troubles to study the facts is aware, 
in all material aspects Ireland is one of the most progressive 
portions of the British Empire. It is not unreasonable to 
assume that under such conditions Irishmen will gradually 
forget the wrongs which aroused the passions of their 
grandparents, and that though a peculiar Irish patriotism 
may survive, and perhaps even grow stronger as a poetic 
sentiment, it may in the future be as fully reconciled as is 
Scottish patriotism with loyalty to the United Kingdom. 
That prospect is at any rate more probable than 
the prospect of obtaining any kind of out of 
the present Home Rule Bill. A Bill that satisfies no 
one cannot solve any problem. It is true that Irish 
Nationalists have accepted the present Bill, but that 
again is only for Parliamentary purposes. They accept 
it because it is the best they can get for the time, and 
because they believe it can be used as a lever for getting 
more. Except by complete separation it is impossible 
to satisfy their spirit of nationality. Mr. Redmond 
may deny this on English platforms, but he confesses 
it in the United States. But just so far as the Bill 
satisfies Irish Nationalist spirit, or prepares a way for the 
satisfaction of that spirit, exactly to the same extent does 
it inflict injustice upon Ulster, and that injustice England 
has no right to tolerate. As Mr. Balfour eloquently 
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«Jf England, through her misfortune or her fault, 
has been responsible for making Nationalist Ireland what 
it is, not less has she been responsible for making Unionist 
Ulster what it is; and the idea that Great Britain can 
save herself all further trouble by a partial and half- 
hearted withdrawal from Ireland, retaining the duty of 

rotecting minorities but abandoning all power of doing 80 
effectually, seems to me to be, from the point of view of 
expediency, amazingly short-sighted, and, from the point of 
view of ethics, profoundly immoral.” 


says, 





THE ‘VOLTURNO.’ 


UT of the mass of detail in the messages from corre- 
spondents and storios of eyewitnesses it has now 
become possible to construct something like a connected 
account of the burning of the emigrant ship ‘ Volturno,’ a 
disaster of mid-Atlantic which has been surpassed in horror 
in recent times only by the sinking of the ‘Titanic.’ The 
‘Volturno’ is a ship belonging to the Canadian Northern 
Steamship Company, which was leased to the Uranium Com- 
pany, and she left Rotterdam on Thursday, October 2nd, 
carrying 657 passengers and crew. On the morning of 
October 9th Captain Barr, of the Cunard liner ‘ Carmania,’ 
received a wireless message from the ‘ Volturno’ saying that 
she was on fire and asking for assistance, and giving her 
position as latitude 48.25 and longitude 34.33 west. On 
receiving the call Captain Barr put on extra stokers, increased 
his speed from eighteen to twenty knots, and in the teeth 
of a gale from the south-west reached the ‘Volturno’ a 
little before noon. But having done so he found himself 
almost helpless. The seas were running so high that the 
‘Volturno’s’ propellers were again and again lifted clear from 
the water, and to launch boats in the ordinary way was impos- 
sible. Captain Barr made the attempt; he launched a lifeboat 
in charge of his first officer, Mr. Gardner, with a crew of six 
able seamen and three stewards, but though they did their 
best their boat was swept away by the seas, five out of their 
eight oars were broken, and they could do no more than 
struggle back to the ‘ Carmania ’—in itself a wonderful feat of 
seamanship—and it was only with difficulty that they were 
got on deck again. 

The ‘ Volturno,’ for her part, had already tried what could 
be done with her boats, and before the ‘Carmania’ arrived had 
launched six, of which four had been broken up at once by the 
waves and two had got away, but these two were never found, 
and evidently shared the fate of the others. Unable to pick 
up the missing boats, and prevented by the heavy seas from 
taking off passengers from the ‘ Volturno’ in boats of his 
own, it must have seemed to Captain Barr at this stage that 
the fate of the burning vessel was only a matter of time. 
But he had done more than merely go to the assistance of 
the ‘ Volturno’ himself. As soon as he got the ‘ Volturno’s’ 
summons he sent out wireless messages to all ships in the 
neighbourhood, informing them of the ‘ Volturno’s’ plight 
and giving her position, and he bad also sent out a general 
messige inquiring if there was a tank steamer carrying oil 
anywhere in the radius. It was these messages which were 
eventually the means of saving the men and women remaining 
on the ‘ Volturno.’ The first ship to come up in answer to 
the ‘Carmania’s’ call was the ‘Seydlitz,’ which arrived at 
half-past three in the afternoon, and soon afterwards came the 
‘Grosser Kurfiirst.’ At six o'clock the ‘ Kroonland’ came up, 
and she was followed at intervals during the Thursday night 
and early Friday morning by the ‘Minneapolis,’ ‘ La Touraine,’ 
the ‘Rappahannock,’ the ‘Devoniam,’ and the ‘Czar.’ But 
the arrival of these steamers meant no mere immediate help 
for the ‘ Volturno’ than had been or could be afforded by the 
*Carmania.” The ‘Carmania,’ splendidly mancuvred in the 
driving seas by Captain Barr, had backed herself to within a 
hundred feet of the ‘ Volturno’s’ stern, where the passengers 
stood huddled together, too frightened, according to one of 
the eyewitnesses, even to notice what was happening. But he 
could do no more; it was impossible to pass a line or for the 
line to have held if it had been passed, and there was imminent 
danger of the sea bearing him against the other ship. He 
had to stand off again, and from a position to windward 
suggested to the captain of the ‘ Volturno’ that he should 

fasten life-lines and life-buoys together, so that if he had to 
abandon his ship the ‘ Carmania’ could drift down upon them 











and so have the best chance of picking up those adrift. It must 
have been a hard message to send, but the other steamers as 
they came up found themselves equally helpless. The ‘Grosser 
Kurfiirst’ tried her boats, and so did the ‘Minneapolis’; each 
attempt was beaten back, and the ships were fortunate to save 
their boats’ crews. Eventually the situation became simply 
one of waiting; and there in the night, in mid-Atlantic, was 
to be seen the grimmest and most wonderful spectacle in 
the whole history of our mercantile marine—the doomed 
*Volturno’ blazing from her fore part, with her five hundred 
passengers crowded to her stern, rolling helpless in the seas 
of a south-west gale, and round her in a ring the lighted hulls 
of nine steamers, large and small, which had been driven at 
their highest pressure by their captains from hundreds of 
miles away in answer to the searching, wandering call of 
“wireless”; all nine of them with the best will to give 
any help one ship can give another, and all of them 
powerless, 

It was by means of “ wireless” and through the seaman- 
like forethought of Captain Barr that help came at last. 
Soon after Captain Barr had sent out his general message 
inquiring if an oil-tank steamer was in the radius, he was 
answered by the ‘Narragansett,’ whose captain replied that 
he would arrive at eight a.m. the next morning. He 
was better than bis word; he came at full steam, and 
soon after seven o'clock on Friday morning was pour- 
ing ton after ton of oil on the waves raging past the 
*Volturno.’ The effect must have been extraordinary, for all 
the ships were able to lower their boats and to row up to the 
*Volturno’s’ stern, from which the passengers were lowered 
by baskets and life-lines. Captain Inch of the ‘ Volturno,’ 
having satisfied himself that no one was left on the ship—he 
knew the watch below had been burned alive some hours 
before—came over the side with the ship’s papers, and by 
eight o’clock in the morning 521 out of the 647 who had 
sailed in the ‘ Volturno’ eight days before had been trans- 
ferred to the steamers waiting by. The ‘Carmania’ alone 
took over no passengers, for a good and sufficient reason. 
She alone had a full searchlight apparatus, and Captain Barr 
had stood off in order to give his searchlight full play, and to 
direct the operations of the other ships. 

More than one episode among the attempts at rescue, or 
rescues achieved, stands out from the full story of persever- 
ance, pluck, and discipline. The management of the lifeboat 
by Mr. Gardner has already been mentioned. Another fine 
performance was the work of the crew of one of the boats of 
the ‘Minneapolis.’ Captain Hasker, of the ‘ Minneapolis,’ 
gave orders about midnight that a boat should be launched, 
and First-Officer Robison was put in charge of volunteers. 
The whole crew volunteered; Mr. Robison chose six, and 
rowed towards the burning ship. When they got to within 
thirty yards of the stern they called to the passengers to 
jump, but none would do so. The boat's crew, half blinded by 
the smoke, lay to, and, finding that they could do nothing, 
tried to make the ‘ Minneapolis’ again, but after their long 
struggle seemed unlikely to do so. Captain Barr, with his 
searchlight, however, saw what was happening, and drifted 
down to them with life-lines; meanwhile the seas had 
taken away the boat’s rudder. The crew were one by one 
hauled up, completely exhausted; last of all, Mr. Robison, 
with the life-line only just placed under his arms, was 
hurled by a heavy sea into the water, while at the same 
time the boat was smashed to pieces against the ‘Car- 
mania’s’ side; the first officer was pulled in unconscious. 
Another gallant achievement was that of two seamen 
named Heighway and Garvey, who went into the water 
after a German passenger named Trintepohl, and who 
were a quarter of an hour trying to get hold of the drifting 
man. ‘The wireless operator of the ‘ Volturno,’ again, appears 
to have sent out his messages during the whole time that the 
ship was burning “as if he had been on a shore station.” But 
it is perhaps better to look at the rescue as a whole rather 
than to single out individuals when there were so many 
volunteers and so much was done by all. The disaster is 
one of the greatest of recent calamities at sea. But it would 
have been far more terrible if it had not been for the possi- 
bilities of ‘wireless’ aided by seamanship ; and the consolation 
remains that though the sufferings of the survivors may have 
been and may still be great, and though the list of the dead 
must be long, the rescue of the ‘ Volturno’ has added one 
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more record of courage, endurance, and comradeship to the 
annals of our own marine and the ships of other nations who 
worked with them. 





GOODNESS VERSUS INTELLIGENCE. 
HE new number of the Hibbert Journal contains an article 
by an American professor which, though dealing with 
a serious subject, might almost be described as “ chaff.” The 
writer discusses “The Moral Obligation to be Intelligent,” 
and maintains that the Anglo-Saxon mind has a disposition 
to regard intelligence as a peril. He accuses us of thinking 
that some sort of alliance exists between intelligence and 
mischief, of admiring goodness most when it is divorced from 
intelligence, in fact of suspecting “that reason and God are 
not on good terms.” Our literature reflects the national 
attitude in this particular, and, “splendid” as it is, “ the praise 
of intelligence cannot be considered one of its characteristic 
glories.” This is true, he would have us believe, even in the case 
of Shakespeare, and he parries the obvious reply that Shake- 
speare’s heroines contradict his accusation by declaring that 
such few among them as are both good and intelligent are 
imported direct from Italy. This last argument is simply 
ridiculous. Our author admits that he is hardly serious in 
bringing it forward. 

He holds, however, to his original premises, and declares 
that “our history betrays a peculiar warfare between charac- 
ter and intellect, such as to the Greek, for example, would 
have been incomprehensible.” Among more recent novelists 
and poets he finds better corroboration. Kingsley’s “ Be good, 
sweet maid, and let who will be clever,” would serve him, as he 
says, for a text. Not only does Kingsley appear to consider 
that intelligence is no desirable attribute of goodness, but he 
speaks as though intelligence depended upon the will of the 
maid in question. She can have it or leave it, and may perhaps 
do better to leave it. Both Dickens and Thackeray lend colour 
to his theory, chiefly no doubt because both had a weakness 
for unintelligent women. It is a common weakness—a vast 
number of men would confess to it. But they do not dislike 
intelligent women because they think them bad, but because 
they find them wearisome. We should say that intellectual 
women get from men an immense amount of respect, but 
not much affection. It seems blasphemy to allow that 
Colonel Newcome was wanting in any particular, yet we sup- 
pose we must admit that the delight with which Thackeray's 
ideal portrait of an English soldier was received does make 
a point in Mr. Erskine’s favour. When he asks us what 
Socrates would have thought of Colonel Newcome, we must 
reply that he would not have felt our admiration for him. 
Had Colonel Newcome been a man of keener intelligence we 
could not have loved him as we do. But it would have been 
difficult to explain that point of view to Socrates. On the 
analogy of Colonel Newcome, Mr. Erskine proceeds to point out 
that the fact of a disastrous blunder scarcely bears in the public 
mind upon the incident of the charge of the Light Brigade, 
and the folly which led to the loss of the‘ Royal George’ isan 
incident too small to be remembered. “ Having made the error, 
they all died bravely, and our memory passes easily over the 
lack of a virtue we never did think much of, and dwells on the 
English virtues of courage and discipline.” We read this 
passage more than once to make out what virtue Mr. Erskine 
means that they lacked. We suppose he means wisdom. 
Perhaps he would say that our hesitation constitutes a case in 
point. Our author will not be supposed to draw all his 
instances from the past. Quite recently, he reminds us, and 
“after full warning, we drove a ship at top speed through a 
field of icebergs.” We made a little thing of the want of 
intelligence displayed by those in authority; indeed, the 
thought seemed to enhance our natural pride in the good 
behaviour of a boatload of people. “ When we were thrilled 
to read how superbly those hundreds died, in the great 
English way, a man pointed out that they did indeed die in 
the English way, and that our pride was therefore ill-timed ; 
that all that bravery was wasted; that the tragedy was in 
the shipwreck of intelligence. That discouraging person was 
an Irishman.” 

Still pressing home his indictment, how often, Mr. Erskine 
asks us, do we insist upon making a moral question of a 
purely social or economic one? We feel it ignoble to look at 
any question wholly from an intellectual standpoint. The 





result, he points out, is that we find no way ont of = 
difficulties, no cure for our economie ailments. Moral remedies 
do not apply, and the unrest remains. All this, so he says 
applies in a greater degree to England than to America, « The 
old world,” he says, is “in prison.” She seeks a key to let 
herself out. No moral key fits, so she remains incarcerated, 
Mr. Erskine is not asking that morality should be either 
changed or disregarded, but he would like to see it kept in 
what he considers its place. The pluck and bravery of the 
prisoners should not, in his opinion, turn the public mind from 
their duty (even he cannot get away from the moral point of 
view), which is to find the key. 

No doubt Mr. Erskine is right in believing that where public 
matters are concerned the moral point of view can be forced 
till it becomes immoral. This is one of those tiresome 
paradoxical little considerations which pull the ordinary man 
up short when he is lamenting the inadequate part played by 
morals in matters political To insist on viewing every 
question as a matter of right and wrong inevitably leads 
us to suspect the bona fides of our intellectual opponents, 
It is an error which lies very near the root of persecu. 
tion. A strong tendency to moral arraignment blurs 
all intellectual issues in the minds of the very stupid. 
There are certain twisted minds—one wonders if they are 
more common in England than elsewhere—who always make 
a moral issue of their own interest. It sometimes seems as if 
they were really following their conscience through thick and 
thin, and as if their very goodness led them astray. If we look 
a little closer at their guide we shall see that it is not conscience 
at all. They have made long the phylacteries of self-interest 
and are indulging in a moral masquerade. How often do we 
hear the word “robber” flung about where questions of pure 
economic expediency are concerned, or a man called a traitor 
because his political ideal is not that of his opponents! A 
great deal of this injustice is the direct outcome of a tendency 
to push the moral issue to the front. 

But where individuals are concerned we differ wholly from 
Mr. Erskine. We would boldly say that if Soerates could 
not have admired Colonel Newcome the defect is in Socrates, 
and that his want of appreciation of Thackeray’s hero would 
show the limits of his wisdom. Curiously enough, however, 
we have good reason to think he would have loved the retired 
officer. Socrates obviously loved and respected Xenophon. 
If he had not liked the retired brigadier who led the Ten 
Thousand we should never have had that most eharming of 
memoirs, the Memorabilia. Xenophon was a Greek Colonel 
Newcome, as Mr. Erskine will see if he refreshes his memory 
with the gallant general’s account of Socrates’ moral con- 
versations. Happily for Xenophon, however, there were no 
bubble companies at Athens. 

Shall we be giving Mr. Erskine a right to complain that 
we have taken him too seriously if we say that to regard 
Colonel Neweome as a fool is to regard Christianity as 
folly? If Mr. Erskine writes in the Hibbert Journal be 
must expect to be taken seriously. One of the earliest and 
the most keenly intelligent of the adherents of the Christian 
faith discovered that it had in it as an essential part some- 
thing which could only be described as divine folly, and 
that that something would render incorrect the intellectual 
calculations of the world. The writer in the Apocrypha was 
groping after the same idea when he said, “ The knowledge of 
wickedness is not wisdom.” There is an “ invincible ignorance” 
which is part and parcel of exceptional goodness. If the 
Anglo-Saxon race has understood and worshipped this strange 
inspired ignorance, and has praised it in literature at times 
with more devotion than discrimination, it is one great reason 
for their present supremacy. They do not count costs. They 
realize that life is a great adventure, and their particular form 
of imagination makes the analysis of expediencies difficult to 
them. A nation who saw nothing but a mistake in the charge 
of the Light Brigade would be ready to perish! Perhaps 
they have now and then carried their contempt for caleula- 
tion too far. Some of the poverty which forms such a sordid 
foil to their wealth is due to it, much of their strength and 
most of their heroism have the same origin. At any rate, such 
folly has no connexion with stupidity. 

But to go back to the lighter side of Mr. Erskine’s conten- 
tion. If it is not true that the good and intelligent man 1s 
rare in literature, we must yet admit that the bad fool is 
almost non-existent. Yet we have all seen a great many 10 
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life. It does seem as if some prejudice had prevented our 
social chroniclers from recording their impotent wickedness. 
Again, to take the point which Mr. Erskine has accentuated in 
his title and not elaborated in his thesis, is it the fault of a 

ood man if he isstupid? Ifhe isa positively and not merely 
. negatively geod man, we are almost inclined to say that it 
is. A positively good man must be unselfish and must be 
sympathetic. To put oneself in another person’s place requires 
a good deal of mental effort. Ifa man can make the effort in 
one direction he can make it in another. Many good people 
do not take the trouble to be intelligent. But stop— 
are we justified in saying this? We have been talking of 
Thackeray. Could Amelia have been intelligent, try as she 
might? For our own parts, we are inclined to believe that 
real positive goodness together with dense stupidity is not 
possible to man ; it is possible to woman, however—Thackeray 
made no mistake. 





VILLAGE LIFE—REAL AND IMAGINARY. 


N view of Mr. Lloyd George’s marvellous picture of 

village life, as set forth last Saturday at Bedford, it may 

not be unprofitable to consider village people as they actually 
are, and to contrast the real with the imaginary. 

We may hear, with monotenous reiteration, of the wicked 
Jandlord who sallies forth from his feudal castle to enjoy 
the sport of evicting his miserable tenants from hovels unfit 
for human habitation, but of the landlords whose tenants take 
matters into their own hands, and altogether ignore the 
necessity of paying rent, we seldom hear, unless we are 
intimately acquainted with these “lords of the soil,” who 
too often pride themselves on a reticence that sometimes 
verges on inarticulateness. 

An old woman (known to the present writer from his child- 
hood) gradually gave up the habit of paying rent for her 
cottage, at last even declining to give the shilling a year quit 
rent that was diffidently asked of her. Then came the time 
when another year's free tenancy would make the house and 
garden her own, so the squire entered into a conspiracy with 
his brother, the result of which was that the latter gave 
the old woman a shilling on condition that it was forthwith 
handed over as rent. The expedient succeeded, and the 
cottage was saved to the estate, which was by no means a 
large one, 

But more trying to the landlord than these people, who 
themselves turn their cottages into almshouses, are those who 
refuse to allow them to be repaired. This no doubt sounds 
impossible, but it is nevertheless true. 

Here is an instance. An old couple lived for many years 
next door to the present writer. The man was a carpenter, 
and held in much respect by his neighbours. He was in great 
request at funerals, for besides being a capital hand at a coffin, 
he was also an accomplished carver. “Iwas boun’ to be to 
Varmer Moss’s vuneral to help the vam'ly with the dinner 
company, for I do allus carve the ham,” he once gave as a 
good reason for not finishing a piece of work on the appointed 
day. 

The old man kept the cottage in such repair as he thought 
fit, and though he was an excellent and conscientious work- 
man, his ideas of keeping a building in good condition did 
not always coincide with those of the owner. Once when the 
work of outside painting had become urgent the landlord had 
to be very insistent in his persuasions to induce the old man 
to begin the job. “Oh, he’ll last a bit longer, don’t ’ee fear, 
zur,” he repeated several times. 

Up to a certain point it is satisfactory to have dealings with 
a tenant who never “makes work” for himself, but if this 
honest conduct is carried to extremes tiles fall off and wood 
rots. 

Time went on, and the old man became feeble. The mere 
suggestion that another carpenter should undertake the work 
that was now beyond his strength caused him such distress 
that all thought of repairs was given up till after his death. 

But then another difficulty arose. His widow flatly refused 
to allow a workman to do anything about “her” house or 
garden, “Jarge wer’ a good 'usbing to I, and I can’t abear 
to hear another man a-worken about t’ pliece,” she answered 
when the owner (but not by any means the master) suggested 
that the roof might with advantage be retiled. But she 
would not listen, and declared fiercely that she would drive 








away anyone who came “to meddle wi’ I, and put things in a 
fair caddle.” So all hope of putting in that proverbial “stitch 
in time,” which helps to keep the bill for repairs of a moderate 
length, had to be given up, and the landlord, seeing his 
property disintegrating before his eyes, could only hope that 
the old woman would not suffer from the effects of the damp 
and general decay brought about by her own obstinacy. When 
she died the house was found to be in a terrible state. The 
downstair rooms were inhabitable, but the ceiling of one of 
the bedrooms was supported on the top of a four-post bedstead, 
while that of another seemed to depend for its maintenance on 
a fine Tallboy cabinet. 

This curious attitude of mind with regard to houses and 
repairs is not uncommon—in the West of England, at any rate. 

Another old woman, also well known to the present writer, 
gave this emphatic answer to the suggestion that she should 
move into another cottage close at hand, as the one she was 
then occupying was really only fit to be pulled down and 
rebuilt. “Zur,’ee may pull thicky house down about me head, 
but I bain’t a one for new ways, let alone new housen, and 
here I do bide till the Lard be pleased to take I!” 

However, she eventually allowed the cottage to be in a 
measure repaired, but only on condition that she should not be 
asked to leave it, even for one night. The house was too large 
for the old woman’s needs, and she only lived in part of it. 
One day the squire told her that he was trying to make 
arrangements for the comfort of an infirm old man, a life- 
long inhabitant of the village, who had outlived his wife and 
children, and suggested that the empty half of the woman's 
cottage should be completely shut off from the part in which 
she lived, and that the old man should come to it. “ What be 
‘ee a-sayen, zur? I ’on’t have nought to do wi’ thick owd man. 
Why, if a did live here, ’t would be all over t’ pliiece that he 
wer’ a-courten of I.” And so she went on, working herself up 
to such a pitch of indignation that the squire gave up his 
scheme in despair, and the old man had to find a lodging 
in a distant village, far from all his old friends and neigh- 
bours. 

When we hear of squires oppressing their tenants it is well 
to remember the power possessed by the old inhabitants of a 
village, and sometimes tyrannically used by them. 

And now, within the last year another figure has been 
added to the unreal company of the oppressors, and the 
country doctor finds himself torn from his hard-working 
obscurity to be roundly abused for the rapacity with which 
he preys on his poorest patients. The “peasant,” as these 
young lions, who roar with more noise than intelligence, like 
to call him, is represented as a man trembling with appre- 
hension lest his leaking roof shall not be allowed to shelter 
his aged wife, and bowed down under a burden of debt which 
the doctor has with subtle craft imposed upon him. 

It may be said that such things are so obviously ridiculous 
that they do not deserve attention, but as long as these lay 
figures are made to pose as creatures of flesh and blood the 
real troubles and hardships of a labourer’s life will be all too 
lightly passed over. The long uncertain hours of those whose 
business it is to look after animals (a shepherd, like a doctor, 
can never say that his day’s work is finished) and the damp 
cold of the English climate (to give but two instances), though 
ever-present and distressing realities, cannot be turned to 
such useful party account as can so-called class hatreds, even 
if they are largely imaginary. Far from feeling a “long bill” 
to be a burden, it seems to be looked upon much in the same 
light as a “long family,” and so to afford a strong claim on 
the doctor’s good-nature. Only a few weeks ago a friend of 
the present writer told him that an old labourer walked into 
his surgery, remarking, “ Look ’ce now, zur, they do tell about 
some stuff o’ yourn, and I did ‘low to the missus that I ’udn’t 
mind tryen some o’ he.” Then he added gravely, “ An’ if he 
do I good, I might pay summat for un, for ’tidn’t convenient 
to pay the bill now.” 

“Tell me what is the matter with you,” answered the 
doctor, who was so much amused at the idea of “ medicine 
on approval” that he gave the old man a bottleful, and sent 
him off rejoicing. 

“ Well, Murk,” said this same doctor one day to a man 
breaking stones by the roadside, “do you find this hard 
work ?” 

“Ay, that it be, zur,” Mark answered cheerfully, pushing 
back his goggles so as to enjoy a comforlable chat. He was 
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a striking-looking man, broad and strong, and wonderfully 
upright, in spite of his seventy-two years. 

“ But no harder than I find it to get my bills paid.” 

“Oh, I’ve got he at home, zur,” said Mark, with a smile. 
(This, by the way, is no unusual remark, and it is expected to 
give ample satisfaction.) “ But, then, I be a poor man, and 
"ee’on’t zay no more about it, will ’ee, zur P” 

“ They tell me you earn good wages ; and then there are the 
pensions, Mark.” 

“ Ah, don’t ’ee go for to believe what they do zay. "Tidn’t 
mo more n’a shillun a day what I do earn. There be the 
pensions, sure enough,” he went on, “but the missus she do 
have hern and mine too. WhenI draed it first—come two 

ago, so "twas—I said, ‘This here be given for a good 
objec’,’ and I took he to the missus, and have done ever since, 
and she do find un main handy for the house and the little 
bit o’ rent. So when I do want half-a-pint I earns un,” he 
concluded, in a glow of self-satisfaction. 

“ And you don’t find a shilling a day too much for that, I 
suppose,” said the doctor. 

“ Well, come to think of it, I don’t know as I do,” and Mark 
chuckled contentedly. “It does I good, look ’ee” he went on, 
drawing himself to his full height, and preparing to swing 
his hammer with all his strength. 

“So the drink is paid for, even if mending your missus’s 
broken arm is not,” said the doctor, more to himself than to 
Mark. 

The latter lowered his hammer, and then said insinuatingly, 
“There be a little matter of six shillun for catchen moles in 
your garden, you d’ mind, don’t ’ee zur?” 

The quaint incongruity of this “contra account,” setting 
mole traps in return for the mending of an old woman’s 
broken bone, was such that the doctor could only laugh and 
walk on, reflecting on the power of wheedling that is so strong 
a characteristic of the West Country man. 

How will the dead hand of the State treat these poor people, 
who have grown to look upon squire and doctor as their own 
peculiar property, ready to help and advise them in all the 
ehanges and chances of daily life ? 

Will the bureaucrats prove to be like Canning’s “Friend of 
Humanity” who, when the “needy Knife-grinder” for whose 
imaginary sorrows he says that “ drops of compassion tremble 
on my eyelids,” turned out to be other than his preconceived 
ideal of a working man, scornfully refused a humble request 
for sixpence P 

“TI give thee Sixpence! I will see thee damn’d first— 

Wretch! whom no sense of wrongs can rouse to vengeance— 
Sordid, unfeeling, reprobate, degraded, 
Spiritless outcast! ” 

(Kicks the Knife-grinder, overturns his Wheel, and exit in a 

transport of republican enthusiasm and universal philanthropy.) 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





A MODEL £110 COTTAGE. 
(To rue Epirorn or rus “ Specraror.””] 


S1z,—I think your readers may be interested to hear the first 
result of the offer made by me at the inauguration of my black 
weatherboard model £150 cottage at Merrow Common by 
Lord Midleton last August. It may be remembered that I 
then pointed out that a £150 cottage could not be regarded as 
ideal from the pecuniary point of view, and that what was 
really wanted in order to provide rural workers with a house 
at 2s. 6d. a week, which is as much as they can pay or ought 
to pay, with rates in addition, was a cottage at £100. Accord- 
ingly, I stated that anyone who liked, as long as the land 
lasted, could put up a £100 cottage on my ground near 
Merrow Common, provided, of course, that reasonable assur- 
ances were given against the intrusion of cranks or impostors. 
I further offered that if the cottage stood for a year and kept 
out the weather I would buy it for £110. If I found that it 
was not stable or weathertight, I promised to present the 
actual piece of land on which it stood to the builder in order 
to prevent any charge of confiscating his property. 

I am glad to be able to report that Mr. Arnold Mitchell, an 
architect of great experience in cottage building, at once picked 
up the glove, and within eight weeks from the making of my 
speech had completed a charming little cottage, with three bed- 








a: 
rooms, a good parlour-kitchen, a neat and convenient scullery, 
a larder, coal cupboard, and earth closet, all under one roof, ana 
that last week I had the pleasure of handing him a cheque for 
£110. The cottage was so obviously substantial and weather. 
tight that I felt safe in waiving—as I had, of course, a perfect 
power to waive in any particular case—my right to wait a year 
before paying for a cottage built under my challenge, The 
building has been described, and rightly described, as a 
perfect wonder,” and such I believe it will be pronounced 
by anyone who sees it. The rooms are no doubt small if con. 
sidered and judged in the terms of ordinary country cottages. 
If, however, they are considered in the terms of a London 
artisan’s flat they will be admitted to be roomy. There are 
plenty of London artisans who would consider a flat with 
three bedrooms, a good living room and scullery, &c., as big 
as those in Mr. Mitchell’s cottage an extremely roomy home, 
Though my black weatherboard model cottage is no doubt a 
good deal bigger, I most gladly admit that Mr. Mitchell’s 
cottage beats it hollow, and for several good reasons. The 
first and most important of all is that it costs £40 less, 
This £40 less expenditure of capital enables it to be let at 
2s. 6d. a week, the tenant paying rates, without any economic 
loss to the owner. Half-a-crown a week means, roughly, a 
little over 6 per cent. on the outlay. The £150 cottage on the 
same terms would have to be let at £9 a year, or, say, Is, 
per week more than the £110 cottage. But who can doubt 
that the rural labourer with 2s. 6d. a week as his rent is in a 
far better position than one paying 3s. 6d. a week? Another 
great advantage of Mr. Arnold Mitchell’s cottage is that it is 
built of brick and that it therefore complies with the building 
by-laws in almost all localities, No doubt it is a monstrous 
piece of folly that the building by-laws in most rural dis- 
tricts should forbid, even for detached houses, black weather. 
board, which is one of the best of weather-resisting materials, 
but the fact remains that they do. Mr. Mitchell’s cottage, 
therefore, could be erected over a much wider area than 
could my black weatherboard cottage. Mr. Mitchell's cottage 
is also exceedingly pretty. Persons of advanced taste in art 
will possibly prefer my “cubist” erection, and will like it 
both in colour and in proportion, but there can be little 
doubt that the ordinary working man and his wife will much 
prefer Mr. Mitchell’s building. He certainly has done an admir- 
able piece of work, and I advise all who are interested in the 
problem of cheap construction to go to Merrow Common, 
which can be reached very easily from Guildford station—from 
which it is not more than three miles distant—and look at both 
his cottage and mine.—To reach Merrow Common by motor, 
travel down the Portsmouth Road to a point about three 
miles short of Guildford, where there is a turn to the left 
and south with a sign-post marked “ Merrow”: proceed as far 
as railway arch, pass through, and find cottages on left of road. 

I may mention that other architects and builders are con- 
sidering the putting up of model cottages, and I hope very 
much that they will do so, and make an effort to knock out 
Mr. Mitchell’s cottage just as his has knocked out mine. This 
is a free tournament, and he who wins by building the cheap- 
est livable cottage will deserve a statue. It looks as if the 
statue were now to go to Mr. Mitchell, but who knows whether 
he may not be cut out in future? But whether cut out or 
not, he certainly deserves praise and thanks for his help 
towards solving a most difficult problem. 

Now as to the question of those who wish to use Mr. 
Mitchell’s cottage as a model. Let me, to begin with, say that 
Mr. Mitchell with great public spirit has waived all idea of 
getting any advantage for himself out of his cottage or its 
design. The design has been copyrighted, and in order to 
get the matter dealt with on business lines the copyright 
has been handed over to Messrs. Holland, Hannen, and 
Cubitt, of 258 Gray’s Inn Road, W.C., who are about 
to lithograph minutely detailed plans and to print the fullest 
specification of the cottage at Merrow so that any 
builder can build from them. They propose to charge one 
guinea for these plans, and all applications in regard to them 
should be made to them direct. They also propose to charge 
a royalty of one guinea per cottage on every cottage built 
from their plans. Subject to these conditions, which I think 
it will be agreed are not unreasonable, and do not place any 
undue burden on building, though they acknowledge the rights 
of those who hold the copyright, anybody will be free to copy 
Mr. Mitchell’s cottage. The plans and specifications will 
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make it quite easy for any village builder to act upon them 


without further reference to the architect or the original 
contractors. Mr. Arnold Mitchell has placed in my hands 
the report which Messrs. Cubitt have made to him in regard 
to the cost of the cottage and the question of repeating it. 
This report runs as follows:— 


« Arnold Mitchell, Esq., 

~ Hanover Square, W. 

STANDARD COTTAGE “A.” 
Dear Sir,—We have gone carefully through the figures of the 
cost of the above cottage, which we built for Mr. J. St. Loe 
Strachey, and we herewith beg to report as follows :— — 

You will understand that the information we have in front 
of us at the present time is very meagro, and it is, therefore, 
difficult to arrive at any definite conclusion. 

From the evidence we have, however, it appears to us to be 
clear that any large firm of contractors, like ourselves, in London 
could not build these cottages singly, or dotted about in small 
quantities all over the country, at the £110. However, we think 
that local contractors might be able to do so, owing to the saving 
they would get in the carriage of plant, &c., the position of the 
site varying the cost up to a ten per cent. margin either way. We 
understand that some of these cottages are being built for £100 in 
certain districts. a ’ 

It is also possible that, should this idea develop in the large 
way, we might be able to help the small firms of contractors by 
manufacturing certain parts of the cottages in very large 
quantities, and selling them to the local contractors at wholesale 
prices, as if seems that if the joinery, &c., is made in this way, it 
must be able to be manufactured more cheaply than any small 
builder could possibly do so by hand. 

Of course, in the event of considerable groups of cottages, such as 
might be required for railway companies, mining companies, ¥c., in 
all probability we could do it ourselves, but the whole question is one 
of organization. 

At any rate, so far as we are concerned, we should be prepared 
to undertake several more cottages at the £110, with the idea of 
gaining the necessary experience as to the very cheapest and best 
way in which they could be built. 


13th October, 1913. 


Yours faithfully, 

258 Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. W. Cusrrr & Co.” 
A study of this letter shows that £110 is what might be 
called the middle figure for the cottage. It could be pro- 
duced, and has been produced—at Ipswich, for example— 
for £100, for there the conditions were favourable. Again, 
where the conditions were unfavourable, it might even cost 
as much as £120. But these are the two extreme points. It, 
is hardly likely that it will ever cost less than £100, but it 
should never exceed £120, and in all normal places a builder 
should be able to produce it for £110. We may note that at 
the present moment an ordinary village builder is finishing 
one of these cottages at Great Baddow, near Chelmsford, and 
with satisfaction to himself. He has only received £110, and 
he did the work in a month. 

I may say again that while the £110 cottage at Merrow 
Common is always open for inspection without any applica- 
tion for leave being necessary, all communications in regard 
to it should be addressed direct to Messrs. Holland, Hannen, 
and Cubitt, 258 Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. 

I may add that, in my opinion, Messrs. Cubitt are quite 
right in saying that as a rule, and when things are cut so fine 
as in this case, it will be much better for local builders to 
build rather than a London firm. In that way a great deal is 
saved in the matter of railway fares and transport, and when 
such small sums are being dealt with an extra £5 or £6 is a 
matter of very great importance. I most sincerely trust, how- 
ever, that the excellent plan for standardizing and producing 
a certain amount of the material in large quantities which can 
be supplied to local builders may prove practicable. 

Mr. Arnold Mitchell and Messrs. Holland, Hannen, and 
Cubitt are to be congratulated on the very public-spirited way 
in which they have taken up the matter. Cheap cottage con- 
struction is not likely to prove a gold mine, but if the problem 
is worked at seriously, I believe it will be shown that it can 
be accomplished without loss.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. St. Loz Srracuey. 

Newlands Corner, Merrow, Guildford. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 





THE EXCLUSION OF ULSTER. 


{To tue Eprror or tae “Srecraror.”) 


Srr,—As a constant reader of the Spectator I wish most 
Sincerely to thank’ you for the clear and independent line you 


have taken on political matters, and especially for your fearless 
criticism of the Government in your recent statement of the 
duties and responsibilities of Cabinet Ministers. Your attitude 
on the Irish question also must commend itself to all thought- 
ful readers not entirely blinded by party interest and bias. As 
regards Ireland, as a lifelong Liberal—although perhaps not 
of the modern opportunist school—I am more than ever con- 
vinced that the present Home Rule Bill can bring nothing to 
Ireland but bloodshed and disaster. Its passage will place an 
obstacle in the way of any future scheme of devolution or 
federation, and, knowing Ireland (north and south) for a life- 
time, I am convinced that its provisions will never be considered 
as final here, and only lead to endless friction and complication 
between the Imperial and Dublin Parliaments. The financial 
proposals of the Bill are approved by no one in this country, 
and even such an out-and-out Nationalist as Mr. T. M. Healy, 
M.P., has described them as putrid. A separate postal and 
telegraph system will be unworkable and a source of danger 
in time of war. And the imposition of custom-house dues 
between integral portions of the United Kingdom can only act 
in restraint of trade, and enable Irish politicians utterly desti- 
tute of economic knowledge to play ducks and drakes with 
such few industries as Ireland possesses. 

This Home Rule Bill also involves the perpetual coercion of 
Ulster. In my young days, as an earnest Liberal, I confess 
I had dreams of an Irish National Party so broad in its 
composition as to embrace men of independent thought 
with widely divergent views. For many years I have taken 
no part in politics, since I realized that the so-called “ National” 
Party existed simply subserviently to register the opinions of 
some half-dozen persons who have constituted themselves a 
political hierarchy, and who as relentlessly endeavour to stamp 
out any independence of view amongst their followers and 
their constituents as their clergymen suppress right of opinion 
in the domain of “ faith and morals.” The political bosses of 
“Nationalism” take extreme care to select followers—the 
people being seldom or never consulted—who are certain to 
give no trouble by attempting to have opinions of their own, 
with sad results in the character and quality of Irish repre- 
sentation. It is therefore small wonder that Irish “ National- 
ism” increasingly fails to attract or retain a Protestant 
following, which accounts for the practically absolute solidarity 
of Protestants of all denominations in opposition to Home 
Rule. Iam aware that the fiction of a Protestant following 
on the Home Rule question is still kept up by some English 
Liberal papers. Its negligible numerical strength is, however, 
well known to those who control the Liberal Party funds, 
since this invisible host has always failed to indicate itself at 
Ulster elections in return for large expenditure of party fands. 

A further cold fit has come over many good and sound 
Liberals, who have observed with most sincere regret the slump 
in moral tone of what they used to consider high-class news- 
papers, in the present gross misrepresentation of Ulater'’s 
attitude to Home Rule, and the anxiety of the “ Liberal” 
press to treat Ulster’s passionate objection to be dominated 
by an overwhelming majority of Irish “ Nationalists” as an 
exhibition of pure bigotry which liberal-minded Irish Pro- 
testants resent as a suppression of the truth or worse. They 
well know that these London and provincial editors of 
English newspapers would not dream of being subject to 
such domination if they resided in Ireland. The perversion 
and suppression of truth by such papers as the Manchester 
Guardian and Westminster Gazette, as well as the right-about- 
face on the Irish question of the British Weekly, have been a 
revelation of the new morality of modern Liberal journalism 
and the methods it now descends to pursue. It may snit 
English party politicians and papers to jeer at Ulster’s 
resistance and to deride the “yokels” who, as the result of 
profoundly earnest conviction, have made themselves ready 
by months of drill for a dreaded emergency. The present-day 
absence of serious conviction common to present-day editors 
of English papers and their readers of a sort may cause them 
to look on the passionate determination of many of the 
mildest and most inoffensive men to resist Home Rule, even 
unto death, as quite too amusingly mediaeval. Many of your 
English papers not so very long since scoffed at any serious 
resistance to England in South Africa, and I feel convinced 
that should the present Home Rule Bill be forced on Ulster 
the English people will experience a similar rude shock of 





surprise. 
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In no part of the United Kingdom were successive South 
African reverses more poignantly felt than in Ulster, and this 
feeling was all the more keen owing to the unconcealed delight 
of the new-born patriots which the present Government now 
affects to idealize in order to retain “the Coalition” vote. 
When many of the most loyal, intelligent, and industrious 
people in Ireland frankly admit that they would infinitely 
prefer submission to Germany than to be placed under the 
heel of the “ Nationalism” which Ulster thoroughly under- 
stands, the English public might give themselves pause before 
they take Nationalist speeches on English platforms at their 
face value, instead of having some regard to the opinions of 
people who live beside them in Ireland, and who well know 
what it may mean to be subject to the Nationalist Party. 
Some thirty years since I most earnestly and sincerely protested 
against coercion in Ireland. With equal intensity and con- 
sistency I now protest against the coercion of Ulster, and 
there is absolutely no alternative to the most ruthless coercion 
of Ulster, and leaving Ulster absolutely out of the provisions 
of the Home Rule Bill. Being much perplexed by the Exglish 
Liberal press reports and the Irish Nationalist papers on the 
one hand, and the reports of the Unionist press on the other, 
as regards the reality of Ulster’s resistance to Home Rule, I 
visited Belfast as a spectator on Saturday last to see for 
myself. I was more profoundly impressed by what I there 
saw than I have ever before been in a long lifetime by any 
popular demonstration, and I realized to the full that beyond 
all question this country is on the verge of civil war. One 
poignant regret was with me then and since, and that was 
that his Majesty the King was not there himself to see those 
twelve thousand men, with an enthusiastic multitude of 
spectators, assembled under the flag under which they were 
born and are determined to remain, salute the Union Jack. 
Had his Majesty only been present, those men with the square 
jaws and the set faces would have given him such a tumultuous 
eheer of enthusiastic welcome as would have rent the firma- 
ment, and I can believe that the echoes of that welcome would 
have reverberated even in the Isle of Arran, and once for all 
forced even Ministers of the Crown to recognize that states- 
manship must supersede policy and cunning.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A DISILLUSIONED LIBERAL. 





{To tux Epiror ov tux “ Srecrator.”] 
Sir,—The article in your last issue on Mr. Churchill’s speech 
on Ulster has distressed and amazed me, in common with every 
Unionist with whom I have discussed it. You say that we 
must “ help on a bad solution of the Irish question, rather than 
bring upon us the infinitely greater evil of civil war,” and 
again that “each must practise a ‘sombre acquiescence’ in a 
eertain sacrifice of principle in order to avoid the dreadful 
arbitrament of the sword,. . . which, in the case of his fellow 
citizens, he can only face with horror and despair.” I do not 
dispute the evil of war—I had three sons in South Africa—or 
the still greater evil of civil war; but there are in my opinion 
greater evils than even civil war, viz., the sacrifice of a great 
principle and the betrayal of a great cause. It seems to me 
that, just as Lincoln considered civil war a lesser evil than the 
breaking up of the American Union, so we English Unionists, 
now that we are face to face with the same crisis, viz., the 
breaking up of the United Kingdom, are bound to follow 
Lincoln’s example. Nor do I believe that the men of 
Ulster will listen for a moment to any such compromise 
on this question; on September 28th, 1912, they signed 
the Covenant, and part of that Covenant runs as follows: 
“Being convinced in our consciences that Home Rule would be 
disastrous to the material wellbeing of Ulster as well as of the 
whole of Ireland, subversive of our civil and religious freedom, 
destructive of our citizenship, and perilous to the unity of the 
Empire, we... pledge ourselves in Solemn Covenant to 
stand by one another . . . in using all means which may be 
found necessary to defeat the present conspiracy to set up a 
Home Rule Parliament in Ireland.” It is unthinkable that 
the men in North-East Ulster who signed this Covenant should 
be willing to purchase their own liberty at the price of the 
betrayal of their fellow loyalists in the rest of Ulster and in 
the rest of Ireland. I write this in no party spirit. Nothing 
is further from my mind than to wish to snatch a party 
advantage out of this miserable business, but the spirit of 
your article, which, if I understaad it rightly, seems to mean 








en 
that we may stoop to anything in order to avoid civil war 
appears to me as unmanly as it is un-English.—I am, Sir, &e ; 
Winchester. E. J. Turxen, 
[We publish this letter because it represents the side which 
we disagree with, but we are glad to say that all the 
tions are that the bulk of Unionists take our article in 
different spirit.—Ep. Spectator. } 
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THE PROBLEM OF CIVIL WAR. 
[To rum Eprror or tue “Srectaror,”’] 
Sr1r,—Is it not possible to exaggerate the disturbances which 
would follow on the withdrawal of the Home Rule Bill? The 
Irish are prosperous under the existing régime, and they are 
aware that Home Rule will imperil their prosperity. If the 
withdrawal of the Bill were accompanied by measures for 
still further developing Irish trade and industries and for 
improving the communications between Ireland and England 
and developing the great resources of the former country as 
a tourist resort, a work in which both parties could join, is it 
certain that there would be any serious distubances at all? 
It will be said that these are merely material benefits, and 
that Irish national sentiment will be left unsatisfied. But 
need that be? When the King and Queen visited Ireland 
the enthusiasm was unbounded, and I know from an eye- 
witness that not more than two hundred persons assembled 
at the Home Rule meeting at Dublin advertised for the 
afternoon of the day on which their Majesties landed, while 
not a single speaker put in an appearance at any of the thirteen 
platforms. The answer which the official in charge gave to my 
friend’s inquiry was that both audience and speakers had “ gone 
to see their King,” and he added, “I wish I had gone myself.” 
Why should there not be a royal residence in Ireland occupied 
by some member of the Royal Family for a part of every year? 
But even if the worst fears were to be realized, there surely 
cannot be any comparison between the rioting and sporadic, 
tumultuous risings that might follow the withdrawal of the 
Home Rule Bill and the steadfast organized resistance which 
it will encounter in Ulster. The one can easily be put down 
without much loss of life on either side, nor would it be 
necessary in the circumstances to punish the insurgents very 
severely. But the coercion of Ulster means desperate fighting 
and great loss of life on both sides, accompanied by a shock to 
the feelings of the Army and to public opinion in England 
which will either cleave the nation in twain or unite it solidly 
against the Government. Is it not the fact that the chief 
difficulties in the way of withdrawing the Bill are to be found 
in England itself, and are due to the strong feelings entertained 
by politicians both in and out of Parliament P—I am, Sir, Ae. 
Emsworth, Hants. C. Poyntz SANDERSON. 





THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS IN ULSTER. 
(To tue Eprror oy tue “ Srectator.”’ J 
Sr1r,—I trust you will see your way to publishing the following 
letter of advice issued to their members by the Society of 
Friends at the Quarterly Meeting for Ulster held at Lurgan, 
in view of the present crisis caused by the Home Rule Bill. 
I may add that the great majority of Friends in Ireland, like 
the majority of their fellow Protestants, are Unionists from 
the experience of centuries.—I am, Sir, &., X. 


“In common with the other churches, Ulster Quarterly Meeting 
feels that the circumstances in which our country is placed demand 
earnest prayer on our part to our Heavenly Father for protection 
and guidance. He is King of kings and Lord of lords, and the 
deepest desire of our hearts should be that His will may be done 
on earth as it is in Heaven. 

All around us warlike preparations are proceeding. The Society 
of Friends has always held that war and the taking of human life 
are irreconcilable with the spirit and teaching of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

We would do well to read and dwell upon the Sermon on tho 
Mount and those portions of Scripture which deal with the love 
of Christ and His love manifested through us to others, even to 
our enemies, and seek to be thoroughly convinced in our own 
minds of the disparity between the spirit of Christ and that which 
animates war. Our faith and actions should be the result of 
personal conviction, not merely a blind following of a cre ed 
handed down by our fathers. . 

We are all members of a community, and not isolated indi- 
viduals, and in our relationship with our neighbours we must 
inevitably come to a point of decision as to our attitude and 
action, in case the troubles come which are so sadly feared. That 


we should give the matter deep consideration is the duty of every 
Friend, so that the moment of choice may not find us unprepared. 
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apie 
e to our principles as Friends, we shall not assist in 

yd human life, however great our desire to defend our 

rights as citizens of the United Kingdom. 7 . 

This non-militant attitude may lead to misunderstanding of 
our position, but we must be prepared to face this, remembering 
that the servant is not greater than his Lord, and that such 
suffering was His portion in this world. Some members may be 

Iaced in circumstances of extreme difficulty, if not of actual 
, anon they should, however, not neglect to take such pre- 
cautions, consistent with our principles, as prudence may dictate. 

Again, the non-militant attitude implies a firm faith in the 

rotection of our Heavenly Father, as when Hezekiah of old said, 
‘ With them is an arm of flesh, but with us is the Lord our God 
to help us.’ We therefore urge our members to see to it that 
they are individually ‘ reconciled to God through Jesus Christ our 
Lord,’ and in the position of being His servants. 

Prayer is far the most powerful weapon with which we are 
armed, Whatever our political views, we may truly unite at the 
Throne of Grace, asking that our country may be kept in peace. 
Let us therefore pray unitedly, as perhaps never before, that we 
may be peacemakers, and that we may in all things do the will of 


God.” 





SIR EDWARD CARSON. 
(To tae Eprror or rue “Sprecrator.’'} 
Sir,—I enclose a cutting from the Irish Times of October 
9th; you may think it worthy of insertion. I am firmly 
convinced that the writer’s opinions are shared by many 
Nationalists, some of whom I know.—TI am, Sir, &c., 
CoRKAGENSIS. 


“SIR EDWARD CARSON. 
Sirn,—A correspondent in a Nationalist newspaper yesterday 
mentions Sir Edward Carson’s opinion upon the Catholic religion. 
Although I disagree with Sir Edward’s political views, I am 
convinced of his bona fides, and I know, having served with him 
in the House of Commons, that there does not exist in these 
kingdoms a more honest, fearless, or independent mind. He has 
no trace of either political or religious bias in his composition, 
and, when I had an opportunity of knowing the facts, there was 
no member of the House of Commons who was more respected by 
the Nationalists, or more frequently consulted by many of them 
in difficulties, both public and private. During his recent cam- 
paign in Ulster and elsewhere those who read his speeches must 
have observed how careful he was to avoid saying a single word 
that could even seem to be offensive to the Roman Catholic 
religion. He believes that the present Home Rule Bill will be 
disastrous to every Irish interest, and will increase the curse of 
our country—viz., religious bitterness and intolerance, and will 
do Ireland no good whatever. In this opinion avery large and 
increasing number of Nationalists entirely agree.—Yours, etc., 
October 8th, 1913. INDEPENDENT NATIONALIST.” 





AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS. 
{To tue Epitor or tue “ Srectator.”) 
Srr,—An influential tenant farmer, remarking on the question 
of Government advances to tenant farmers, said: “If 
Government lent me the money for nothing, I wouldn’t buy 
my holding. At the present moment my landlord stands as 
a buffer between me and the State.” There is wisdom here.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., Homo. 





THE CROFTER. 

[To rue Eprror or tHe “Srecrator.”’] 
Sir,—In his speech at Bedford Mr. Lloyd George apparently 
desires the young men of Scotland, instead of emigrating, to 
become a “sturdy race of crofters.” If this is the case, he 
surely is the most callous or the most ignorant of men. To 
live on the brink of starvation, working from daylight to 
dark, in an effort to wring out an existence from between the 
rocks on a Scottish mountain side—is this the life to which 
Mr. Lloyd George would condemn a young man, while across 
the water lie the boundless plains of the West, with their rich, 
stoneless loam? Who that has ever been in Scotland in 
November of a wet year can forget the pathetic sight of some 
crofter’s patch of oats, from which his bread has to come, still 
standing out, the pitiful little stooks discoloured and water- 
logged with the never-ending rain? In the long pauses 
meidental to stalking, the other day on the West Coast, I 
talked with the old stalker, a patriarch full of years and ripe 
wisdom, about the lives of the crofters in the days when he 
was young. To eke out their existence in the summer they 
used to walk across the Highlands, help in the harvest on the 
East Coast, and then walk back. To anyone who knows the 
country a walk from Kyle of Lochalsh to Forfarshire will 
appear no light undertaking. Let Mr. Lloyd George, instead 
of motoring from one luxurious and expensive hotel to 


another on the Continent, try the life of a crofter for a year 
or two that he so confidently recommends; at the end of that 
time he will have learnt some invaluable lessons.—I am, 


Sir, &., 





“CONSCRIPTIONISTS PLEASE NOTE.” 
[To rue Eprrorm or tue “Srecraror.”’) 

Srr,—If the above phrase, used by Mr. Lloyd George at 
Bedford, referred to the advocates of compulsory service, is 
it not nearly time he found a more accurate synonym, because 
conscription allows substitutes and compulsory service does 
not? The two systems were sharply contrasted in the preamble 
to the first French Army Act after the Franco-German war, 
“La conscription est abolie et le service militaire obligatoire 
est établi.” Could antithesis do more ?—I am, Sir, &c., 


Bournemouth. Hersert M. Wyatt, 
Commander B.N. 





GOVERNMENT AND MONEY. 


(To tue Eprrog or tas “Srrcraron.”] 


Sir,—Throughout this controversy it appears to me that the 
one charge brought against Mr. Lloyd George has been that 
he has utilized for his private advantage information received 
from a Government contractor, and this has been doubly 
unfortunate. In the first place, it has enabled him to ride off 
on aside issue, and reiterate his righteous indignation that 
there could be anyone so base as to imagine him capable of 
such conduct, and as none but the most extreme partisan 
would suppose that he realized that he was laying himself 
open to such a charge, this has proved of considerable value 
to him. In the second place, the main issue has been obscured 
—I mean the much wider and more important principle that no 
Minister or public servant should be allowed in any circum- 
stances to gamble or speculate on the Stock Exchange. The 
principle, indeed, seems so elementary as hardly to require to 
be enunciated, but I am afraid there is a good deal of confusion 
on this point, for I have several times heard the remark, 
“Why should a Cabinet Minister not have a flutter if he 
feels inclined to?” It is therefore perhaps as well to examine 
the matter thoroughly from every point of view, and I ventare 
to lay down the following considerations :— 

1. Everyone in the service of the Crown (in Government 
employ) may at any moment, and those in the highest 
positions do very often, become the early possessors of 
important information, which they are bound to treat confi- 
dentially, and it would be a serious breach of confidence if 
that information was utilized for private advantage or profit. 

2. Anyone buying or selling shares or stocks (apart from 
investment, which may be left on one side for the moment) 
admittedly does so in the hope of making money, and cannot 
help being influenced by any information which he may 
happen to obtain from any source. 

3. Operations on the Stock Exchange are absolutely different 
from any other buying or selling, inasmuch as the purchase 
or sale does not relate to any property or concrete thing which 
changes hands over the transaction; in fact, shares of a com- 
pany may be bought and sold in one month representing far 
more than the whole of its capital. 

4. The prices of shares and stocks are, of course, influenced 
to some extent by their intrinsic value, but to an infinitely 
greater extent by the pressure to buy or sell on the part of 
operators, every purchase tending to raise, and every sale to 
lower, the price. 

5. The purchase and sale of stocks and shares must be 
executed through a broker on the Stock Exchange. The 
prices are public property, and it is soon known to a con- 
siderable circle whether important interests are buying or 
gelling. 

6. It can surely be realized what an important effect would 
be produced by the knowledge that a Cabinet Minister or 
highly placed official was operating, even if this knowledge 
was confined to a few, for, human nature being what it is, the 
temptation to a broker to operate for himself a few minutes 
before operating forsuch aclient would be practically irresistible, 
while without giving any reasons he would naturally advise 
others to follow suit, drawing the natural conclusion that 
there were solid reasons to justify the client’s operations. The 
broker with such a client would have an assured income, and 








could well afford to place at the latter’s disposal such small 
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favours as the loan of a villa on the Riviera, or even of a 
grouse moor in Scotland. 

7. It might perhaps be argued that prohibition would be 
useless, as operations could be carried out indirectly, but this 
will not hold water, and a moment’s reflection will show that 
if the principle is laid down, it would be very rarely that a 
public servant of any standing would try to circumvent it, and 
if such an extreme case did occur the effect would be very 
slight in comparison with that involved in direct operations. 

I think that I have demonstrated sufficiently that if it is once 
admitted that anyone in public office is at liberty to indulge 
in Stock Exchange speculations or transactions the door is 
opened to the complete demoralization and corruption of public 
life. It may perhaps be asked how a public servant is to make 
his investments, and I think that this point also must be dealt 
with to the logical and bitter end, which is that he must not 
have any direct relations with the Stock Exchange, but utilize 
his bankers, who will provide him with every facility. —I am, 
Sir, &c., A. K. C. 


[To tHe Eprror oF tue “ Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—You remark in an article entitled, “Government and 
Money,” which appears in the Spectator bearing date October 
4th, that the handling of the revived Marconi controversy by 
our present Chancellor of the Exchequer is most injudicious. 
His method of handling it was described by Dr. Samuel 
Johnson in 1750. I quote some sentences from the Rambler 
of December 8th of that year. I know not that they will 
provide a lenitive to the Chancellor of the Exchequer under 
his present troubles, which he has been discussing with Lords 
Wolmer, Selborne, and Salisbury. Still, Sir, to a rising 
generation it may be not unimportant, in selecting a guide 
towards an advance in the virtues of public and private life, to 
compaye what the stout old English moralist says with the 
speeches and letters of Mr. Lloyd George. Thus the Rambler:— 


“Men often extenuate their own guilt only by vague and 
general charges upon others, or endeavour to gain rest to them- 
selves by pointing some other prey to the pursuit of censure. 
Every whisper of infamy is industriously circulated, every hint of 
suspicion eagerly improved, and every failure of conduct joyfully 
published by those whose interest it is that the eye and voice of 
the public should be employed on any rather than on themselves. 
It may be observed, perhaps without exception, that none are so 
industrious to detect wickedness, or so ready to impute it, as they 
whose crimes are apparent and confessed. They envy an 
unblemished reputation, and what they envy they are busy to 
destroy ; they are unwilling to consider themselves meaner and 
more corrupt than others, and therefore willingly pull down from 
their elevations those with whom they cannot rise to an equality. 
No man ever yet was wicked without secret discontent, and 
according to the different degrees of remaining virtue or unextin- 
guished reason, he either endeavours to reform himself or corrupt 
others; either to regain the station which he has quitted, or 
prevail on others to imitate his defection.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., Otp PAROCHIAL 
Roxburghshire. MoRALIST FROM SCOTLAND. 





(To rus Epitor ov tur “Spectator.” 
Sir,—There are two quotations which seem specially applicable 
to Mr. Lloyd George’s case. The first is from Tennyson’s The 
Grandmother :— 
“ But soiling another, Annie, will never make oneself clean.” 
The second is the Queen’s shrewd criticism in Hamlet :— 
“The lady doth protest too much, methinks.” 
And the second goes to the root of the matter. Mr. Lloyd 
George is conscious that the glowing picture of the Christian 
statesman devoted to the cause of the poor and oppressed, to 
whom all violence and intemperate speech may be pardoned in 
consideration of his noble intentions—this picture has been 
ruined by a gleam of sinister light. The Christian hero, it 
appears, is not averse from making a little money by what 
plain people reckon gambling, and the ideal is gone. Not 
having the dignity of restraint, he gives himself away, and 
all men see his discomfiture.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Eversley, Poole. W. K. Grit. 





THE SUFFRAGE DEBATE AT THE CHURCH 
CONGRESS. 
{To rue Epiror oF tue “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—In your issue of October 4th you remark that at this 
debate “the anti-Suffrage side seems to have been somewhat 
inadequately presented.” It should be known that, owing to 





i 
a mistake, the Bishop closed this meeting nearly twent: 
minutes before the prescribed time, having before him a 
cards of able speakers, who were thus excluded from the 
opportunity of presenting their case. Miss Gladys Pott, hon, 
sec. of the N.L.O.W.S., was one.—I am, Sir, &., 


Martan Macponatp, 





“TNEXCUSABLE CARELESSNESS.” 
(To ruz Epiror or tae “Srecrator.”] 


Srr,—I observe that the Westminster Gazette hag been 
reproving you for “inexcusable carelessness.” Perhaps you 
can suggest the correct term to apply to the statement in the 
enclosed extract from the Westminster Gazette of the 7th inst, 
which states that “ Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain broke 
their promises in the Parliament of 1900” P 

“ Apparently the complaint is that the Liberal leaders, having 
made a promise in 1906, did not break it when they had got their 
majority—just as Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain broke their 
promises in the Parliament of 1900.” 
I wrote to the editor of the Westminster asking him to 
be good enough to state the time and occasion when Mr. 
Balfour made any promise which he subsequently broke in 
the Parliament of 1900. But,as you may imagine, he has not 
responded to my request. It is a little disappointing to find 
such baseless charges made in a reputable organ like the 
Westminster, which has not in the past condescended to the 
“Limehouse” method of controversy.—I am, Sir, &c., 

39 King Street, E.C. C. R. V. Courts, 





“OIL ON THE TROUBLED WATERS.” 
{To rue Eprror or rae “Srectraror.”’] 


Srr,—A passenger on the ‘Carmania’ speaks of the arrival of 
the tank steamer ‘ Narragansett,’ full of oil, at a moment 
when the wind had somewhat moderated, as “a miracle,” 
The effect of “oil on the troubled waters” is illustrated in 
Bede’s “ Historia,” iii, 17. Utta, setting out on a voyage, 
asks Aidan for his prayers :— 

“Qui benedicens illos ac Domino commendans dedit etiam 
oleum sanctificatum: ‘Scio,’ inquiens, ‘quia, ubi navem ascen- 
deritis, tempestas vobis et ventus contrarius superveniet; sed tu 
memento, ut hoc oleum quod tibi do, mittas in mare; et statim 
quiescentibus ventis serenitas maris vos laeta prosequetur, ac 
cupito itinere domum remittet.” 

And so it happened. This Bede relates among the “ miracles” 
of Aidan. The tank steamer poured “hundreds of tons” 
upon the waves, whereas Utta took but the flask (“ ampulla”) 
the saint had given him and “ misit de oleo in pontum.” But 
the “ miracle” may have grown out of the natural effect of 
oil, doubtless used in a somewhat larger quantity; and it 
would be interesting to know of other early evidence of this 
use of oil, Bede died about 735 a.p.—I am, Sir, &., 

W. A. O, 





A BALLAD OF PLACE-NAMES. 
[To tue Eprron or tue “Srxcraror.”’] 


I wonder much if “C. L. G.” 
Can find within his A. B. C. 
Some names which quite appeal to me : 
London Apprentice, Drunkards All, 
Close to Luxulyan’s mighty fall, 
Ready Money, No Man’s Land, 
Poreupine, Trebarwith Strand, 
Whacker, Bugle, Indian Queens, 
Pennytinney (heavenly scenes) ; 
More there are, both far and nearer— 
All in Cornwall's Riviera. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

Carnethick, Fowey, Cornwall. 


Sir,— 


H. 8. Grawam, 





(To rae Eprtor or tue “ Srecrator,”] 
Dear Srr,—Your poet turned aside 
His Pegasus a trifle wide 
The night he ambled into Ide; 

Pray bid him rein his weary steed, 
And ask some Devon lad at need 
To set him on the way to Ide. 


—I am, Sir, &c., Isca, 
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_ 
THE ABSENCE OF WHEELS IN NATURE. 
[To THe EpiTOR OF THE “ Srectator.”] 
Srrz,—I have read Mr. Gill’s letter on the above subject with 
reat interest. But he has surely fallen into the error of 
confounding the principles of organic adaptability with the 
constructional sense, or, In other words, of supposing that 
heels, in the case of animals, would not be found as an 
pace contrivance, actually constructed by the intelligent 
nem of the animal itself, but would form a part of the 
living organism—a manifest absurdity, and an absurdity which 
Mr. Gill is fully aware of himself. Wheels are not, strictly 
speaking, an invention, but are an application of the rotatory 
principle ; a wheel is constructed by the intelligent labour of 
man, just as a mud-bouse is constructed by the intelligent 
labour of the beaver. And so far is it from being true that 
animals are unaware of the accessory value of wheels or of the 
application of the rotatory principle that I am prepared to 
give proof both of the constructive rotatory sense and of the 
natural provision of means by which the animal is enabled 
se to approximate to a living wheel. Let us take the 
jatter case first. Leaving out of the argument the fact that 
all great natural forces are circular, or tend to become 
circular, and that the universe itself is the result of deter- 
minate cycloid action, Jet us examine one or two familiar 
instances of this principle among animal forms. Both the 
hedgehog and the bear cub make use of the means of rotatory 
or wheel-like transit when, curled in a hard, compact ball, 
they roll themselves down slopes; and in many other 
animals we may discover the same idea at work. So far, 
we have evidence only of the conscious recognition of a 
principle; we have yet to prove its conscious application. Of 
this I can give a very remarkable instance. Some years ago 
I accompanied a friend on a big-game expedition in Central 
Africa in order to obtain photographs. In the course of this 
expedition we came across the following scene. A large ape of the 
gorilla type was seated on a circular log, which bad apparently 
been torn with great force from one of the fallen trees which 
surrounded the clearing. As we cautiously approached he 
began to propel himself (I can describe the action by no other 
term) with a powerful kicking or thrusting motion of his legs, 
endeavouring at the same time to keep his balance on the 
log. I have never witnessed a more extraordinary or whimsical 
sight. After moving a few yards in this fashion he fell off, 
whereupon, snarling harshly, be dealt the log a terrific blow 
with his left arm, and made off towards the further edge of 
the clearing. The immediate result of this incident was to 
produce a burst of laughter, neither is it possible to regard 
the affair as otherwise than comic. I have, however, looked 
upon the episode as a clear illustration of the fact that 
animals are by no means unconscious of the wheel principle, 
and by no means incapable of applying it. The suggestion 
of constraction is shown by the fact that the log bad obviously 
been chosen and, as it were, prepared for this experiment.— 
I am, Sir, &c., F. RecinaLp Oakuurst (Capt.). 
Alexandra Road, Penzance. 


[Does not Soerates in one of the Platonic Dialogues describe 
how originally man was bisexual, rotund, and rotatory, and 
how, self-contained and self-satisfied, he bowled merrily along 
the level mead of life? And then the gods grew envious, and 
Zens split happy and spherical man into two unbappy halves. 
The Co-operative Cauliflower who appears in Lear's works was 
nearly a spheroid, but not quite. He had two little legs and 
two Superincumbent Cucumbers to support his tottering 
steps. The log-rolling ape should have been sent to Congress. 
—Eb. Spectator. } 





LORD LYONS. 
[To tux Environ ov tus “ Srectator.”] 
Srr,—It may interest the editor of the Spectator to know that 
when Lord Lyons was Ambassador in Paris the French said of 
him that he had “ le silence aimable.”—I am, Sir, Xc., Z. 





THE PORTUGUESE PRISONERS. 
[To rus Epiror or tue “Srectaror.”’] 
THE Portuguese Legation begs to observe that on the 
very same day (the 11th inst.) whilst your journal, repeating 


prisoners to whom the clemency of the President of the 
Republic was extended were or were not set at liberty, other 
British papers announced that these prisoners had beem 
liberated. 

The Legation has to state without farther comment that 
all were in fact set at liberty; that all of them had been tried 
and condemned by the Courts as conspirators and were 
undergoing their respective sentences, and that amongst them 
were no syndicalists whatever. 

The Portuguese Legation does not doubt that the Spectator: 
will be good enough to publish the present statement. 

Portuguese Legation : October 13th, 1913. 





THE LATE PROFESSOR DOWDEN. 
{To tus Epiton or tus “Srecrator.”’) 
Srr,—Will you kindly insert for me in your columns the: 
following request ? We are intending to prepare for publica- 
tion a selection from the letters of my husband, Professor 
Edward Dowden, and I shall be very grateful to any of his 
correspondents in the British Isles and elsewhere who could 
kindly lend me letters suitable for the purpose, of literary, 
political, or general interest. All letters will be carefully kept. 
and returned to their owners.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Rochdale, Orwell Road, EvizasetH D. DowpDEn, 
Rathgar, Dublin. 





THE LATE PROFESSOR ROBINSON ELLIs. 
(To tux Evitor ov tus “Srecrator.”) 

Sir,—By the death of Robinson Ellis England has lost the- 
greatest of her Latin scholars since the “going hence” of 
Munro and of Mayor. What the distinguished trio, Lightfoot, 

Westcott, Hort, were to English theology, Mayor, Ellis, and 
Munro were to Latin scholarship. Ellis was one of the very 
few English scholars whose names were thoroughly familiar 
to Continental critics. His reputation was high in Germany, 
and the fact that he was asked to contribute an edition of 
Orientius to the great Vienna Corpus sufficiently marked the 
estimation in which he was held abroad. But Ellis was no¥ 
only a master of Latin; his knowledge of Greek was consider- 
able, as his notes and conjectures on Aristotle’s ModA:reia, 

Bacchylides, and Herondas testify. His books and pamphlets 
by no means exhausted his contributions to criticism. The 
pages of the “ Journal of Philology,” “ The American Journal 

of Philology,” the “Classical Review,” and “ Hermathena” 

bear eloquent witness to his unrivalled erudition. His kind- 

ness even to obscure students was remarkable. I remember 
how readily he helped me when some years ago I was prepar- 

ing an edition of the “ Heracles of Euripides” for publication. 

Yet I was totally unknown to him. It must ever be a great 

disappointment that Ellis lavished his immense learning on 

obscure writers like Avianus or Merobaudes, instead of giving 

us—what he might so worthily have done—a really adequate 

edition of Claudian, a writer now almost forgotten except by 

specialists. It is to be hoped that a volume of “ Adversaria,”” 

embodying Ellis’s most mature work, may be issued by his 

literary executors. At present so much of this is hidden away 

in fugitive pamphlets, periodicals, and the like.—I am, Sir, &c... 
The King’s School, Ely. E. H. BLAKENEY. 





NATIONAL APPEAL TO PUBLIC-SCHOOL AND 
UNIVERSITY MEN, 


[To tue Epiror or tus “Srecrator.”’) 


Srr,—On November 5th an appeal will be made to the public- 
school and University men throughout the country by meana of 
meetings at many of the most important cities, with the object of 
impressing upon them their duties and responsibilities as citizens 
in the matter of national, civic, and social service. The following 
are the speakers: The Archbishop of Canterbury, the Archbishop. 
of York, the Prime Minister, the Duke of Devonshire, the Duke 
of Portland, Marquis of Salisbury, Earl of Shaftesbury, Earl 
Fortescue, Earl of Selborne, Lord Henry Cavendish-Bentinck, M.P., 
Lord Hugh Cecil, M.P., the Bishop of London, the Bishop of 
Birmingham, Lord Methuen, Sir Edward Grey, Bart., M.P., Right 
Hon. G. W. E. Russell, Sir Arthur Haworth, Bart., M.P., Lieut.. 
General Sir Robert Baden-Powell, Sir George Askwith, Sir Oliver 
Lodge, Colonel Herbert Hughes, the Headmaster of Repton (Rev. 
W. Temple), Professor W. H. Hadow, Rev. H. R. L. Sheppard, Mr. 
S. H. Badock, Mr. Charles Booth, junior, Mr. Walter Hansell, 
Mr. C. F. A. Hare, Mr. Oliver Hind, and Mr. C. E. B. Russell. 





the malevolent insinuations scattered in the English press by 
the enemies of Portugal, put in doubt whether the political 
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Cambridge (University), Exeter, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle, 
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Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford (University), Sheffield, Stoke-on- 
‘Trent, and York. A meeting will also be held in London by the 
Cavendish Club at the Queen’s Hall. The following public schools 
are co-operating with the Cavendish Club and Association, and 
many of them will hold meetings on November 5th: Berkham- 
sted, Bootham School, York, Bradfield, Brighton College, King’s 
School, Canterbury, Charterhouse, Clifton College, Eton, Feleted, 
Haileybury, Harrow, Lancing, Loretto, Marlborough, Radley, 
Repton, Sedbergh, Sherborne, Shrewsbury, Tonbridge, Uppingham, 
‘Wellington, and Winchester. 

Many of your readers will remember the meeting held in 

~Queen’s Hall on the Wednesday in Coronation week with the 
same object. At that meeting, which was attended by 1,700 men, 
Lord Loreburn presided, and the Archbishop of York and the 
Bishop of London were the speakers. The outcome of that meet- 
ing was the formation of the Cavendish Club, which was opened 
in January, 1912,and now consists of 1,400 members. Although 
otherwise a Social Club, its main objects are to entourage its 
members to devote their leisure time to some form of service, and 
to bear witness to the Christian spirit as the motive force and 
“object of all service. 

The success which has attended the Club has led many of the 
‘country members to desire that a united effort should now be made 
throughout the country to bring home to all such men the claims 
which districts in which they live have upon their services. 
“It has been decided, therefore, to seek the co-operation of some of 
the largest cities in the kingdom, and in these to organize a meet- 
ing on November 5th next, at which a simultaneous and powerful 
national appeal will be made. At these meetings the claims of 
national, municipal, and social service will be presented from the 
twofoldaspect—(1) Of their relation tothe nation and the Empire ; 
{2) of their relation to local conditions and requirements. 

The outcome of the meetings will be practical and definite, and 
of such a nature that every individual, of whatever shade of 
thought in religion or politics, will have an opportunity of offering 

himself for some form of service. For this purpose the Cavendish 
_Association is being formed. It will have centres throughout the 
"kingdom, through which men residing in the cities, towns, and 
-country parishes may be guided and encouraged in such service as 
they are willing and able to give. The formation of centres will 
not be confined to those cities in which meetings are being held; 
but interest has already been aroused in many other towns and 
districts in which centres are likely to be formed in the near 
‘future. 

The Association will have at its service a number of carefully 
chosen speakers, representative of every part of England, who 

will be ready to visit such centres, schools, and Universities as 
shall ask for them; while the executive, through its representa- 
‘tives at the public schools and Universities, will be able to put the 
‘centres in touch with men leaving for work in or near those 
centres. As we hope that this movement may be of real national 
Service, we are anxious that the meetings should be made widely 
known amongst those for whom they are organized, and that those 
‘living in the neighbourhoods where they are to be held will make 
every effort to be present.—We are, Sir, &c., 


DEVONSHIRE, H. R. L. Suepparp. 
SELBORNE. Hersert L. Wootitcomss. 
LOREBURN. A. P. CHARLuEs. 


ALEXANDER PaTERsON. (Hon. Sec., pro tem.). 
Signed on behalf of the Committee. 


Cavendish Club, 119 Piccadilly, W. 








NOTICE.—When “Correepondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression, In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matiler or point of view 
ts considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 


publication, 
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ON THE BACK VELD. 


Tue red flame-flowers bloom and die, 
The embers puff a golden spark, 
Now and again a horse’s eye 

Shines like a topaz in the dark. 


A distant jackal jars the hush, 

The drowsy oxen chump and sigh, 
The ghost moon peers above the bush 
And creeps across the starry sky. 


Low in the South the Cross is bright, 
And sleep comes dreamless, undefiled, 
Here in the blue and silver night, 

In the Star-Chamber of the Wild. 


CrosBIE GARSTIN, 








BOOKS. 


—— 
LORD LYONS* 
[ConcLupIne Norice.]} 

Tue letters published in Lord Newton's work throw some ve 
interesting sidelights upon the history of recent events but 
it cannot be said that they contain anything of a nature t 
reverse or seriously modify the judgments which posterity has 
already passed upon the main issues of the period. Attention 
may, however, be specially drawn to the very interestj 
correspondence, conducted through the medium of ron 
Augustus Loftus, which took place between Prince Bismarck 
and Lord Clarendon in 1870. The efforts, now revealed 
for the first time, made by Lord Clarendon to preserve 
the peace of the world proved unsuccessful, but they do credit 
to himself and to British diplomacy. 

Great as were the services rendered to his country by Lord 
Lyons at Paris, his conduct of British relations with the 
United States during the American Civil War was perhaps 
even more meritorious. It is especially interesting to note the 
main reason which, in Lord Lyons’s opinion, prevented the 
calamity of a fratricidal war between the two great branches 
of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

The whole of this episode is not one on which either 
Americans or Englishmen can look back with unmixed 
pride or satisfaction. The Americans were not unnaturally 
exasperated and disappointed at the sympathy shown iy 
England for the cause of the Southern Slave States, They 
certainly exaggerated the amount of that sympathy. They 
mistook the utterances of the Times for the voice of a united 
people. The Times, President Lincoln told Sir William 
Russell, “is the most powerful thing in the world, except 
perhaps the Mississippi.” The attitude taken up by the 
Times at that period in connexion with American affairs was, 
indeed, little less than a national misfortune, but there was 
not anything like the unanimity of anti-Northern feeling 
which was generally supposed in America to exist. On the 
contrary, it is probable that the great majority of the people 
of the United Kingdom never wavered in their sympathies 
for the North. Whilst matters were in this state, and whilst 
the Northerners were smarting under the humiliation of their 
early defeats, which were largely due to the fact that the 
majority of the officers trained at West Point were South- 
erners, Mr. Gladstone made a speech. 

Lord Morley says somewhere that it is more difficult for 
a man engaged in public life to shake himself free of a false 
reputation than it is to acquire a true one. The remark is 
singularly applicable to Mr. Gladstone in so faras his conduct 
of foreign affairs is concerned. The idea which prevailed in 
his day, and which has to some extent floated down the tide 
of history, is that his bebaviour, in dealing with foreign 
nations, was pusillanimous. A more incorrect appreciation 
of character has probably never been formed. Mr. Gladstone, 
indeed, rarely made an incursion into the domain of foreign 
affairs without doing more harm than good, but his mistakes 
were not due to pusillanimity. On the contrary, it is prob. 
able that a more courageous man than Mr. Gladstone never 
lived. Those who were most brought in contact with him 
were at times left under the impression that, if he once got 
astride of a principle which roused his moral enthusiasm, he 
was quite capable of pursuing it with an ardour which took 
no heed of consequences. His mistakes were due, not to 
pusillanimity, but rather to rashness, to ignorance of foreign 
affairs, and to inability to calculate the effect likely to be 
produced by his acts and language on people of other 
countries with whose aspirations and habits of thought he 
was unfamiliar. In the present instance, he gave the world 
a foretaste of that fatal and impulsive eloquence which was 
at subsequent periods to tell the savage dervishes of the 
Soudan that they were a nation “rightly struggling to be 
free,” and to apostrophize the empire of Austria with the 
words “ Hands off!” For reasons which appear by the light 
of after-events singularly inadequate, public opinion in 
England, after the defeat of the Northern army at Bull's 
Run, rushed to the conclusion that the cause of the North 
was doomed. Even military men, until warned of their 
error by Sir William Russell, whose experience and trained 


* Lord Lyons, By Lord Newton, London: Edward Arnold, [d0s, net.j 
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nee speedily led him to the conclusion that victory must 

imately lie with the North, appear for the moment to. have 
es that Providence is on the side of the big battalions, 
~ 7 be thought that skill and heroism could atone for 
yo at umbers. Hastily adopting these views, Mr. Gladstone 
areas unfortunate stimulus to the exasperation of the 
oe by announcing that Mr. Jefferson Davis and his 

ee bad not only created an army and a navy, but had 
rs “made a nation.” The explanation subsequently given, 
rash knowledge of which we are indebted to Lord Morley, 
does credit to Mr. Gladstone’s candour, but is absolutely con- 
demnatory of his foresight and judgment. “T really, he said, 
“thorgh most strangely, believed that it was 2” act of friend- 
liness to all America to recognize that the struggle was 
virtually at an end.” 

It was whilst the political atmosphere was thus dangerously 
charged with electricity that a particularly truculent officer 
of the United States navy forcibly removed from a British 
mail steamer two envoys from the Southern States who were 
proceeding on a mission to Europe. If, so far, America had 
had some reason to complain of England, the tables were 
now completely turned. The act committed by Captain 
Wilkes was manifestly not only illegal, but in the highest 
degree insulting. Unless his conduct was disowned and the 
envoys liberated, war was inevitable. Pending the settle- 
ment of the question, nothing could exceed the folly of a 
gection of the American public. “Captain Wilkes,” Lord 
Newton says, “sprang at once into the position of a national 
hero. Congress passed a vote of thanks to him; he was 
banqueted, toasted, serenaded, and shortly became an Admiral. 
A member of the Government, Mr. Welles, Secretary of the 
Navy, noted for his hostility to England, distinguished him- 
self by officially congratulating Captain Wilkes on his heroic 


jntellige 


conduct.” ; 
In the midst of all this turmoil, the taciturn but very 


wise representative of Engiand at Washington at once per- 
ceived the main source of danger. Even before the affair of 
the Trent occurred, he had written to Lord Russell, “ One of 
the great difficulties I have to contend with in my endeavour 
to keep the Government within such bounds as may render 
the maintenance of peace possible is the persuasion which 
prevails even with sensible men that no outrage will compel 
England to make a war with the North.” When the danger 
became imminent, Lord Lyons saw clearly enough that the 
main chance for preserving the peace lay in dispelling this 
delusion. With infinite tact, without the least semblance of 
menace, but with unwavering firmness, he intimated that 
whilst ready and willing to make a golden bridge for his 
opponents on all minor points, the only chance of avoiding 
war was to comply with the main demands which he was 
authorized to make on behalf of the British Government. 
His treatment of the subject was eminently successful. The 
voices of sober-thinking Americans began to pierce through 
the froth and bombast which lay on the surface of society. 
Mr. Seward, who was Secretary of State, and who had before 
been “disposed to play the old game of seeking popularity by 
displaying violence to England,” was sobered in the presenve of 
the reality of the danger. Henceforth, he became an advocate 
for peace, and his relations with Lord Lyons improved to such 
an extent that they eventually parted with mutual expressions 
of esteem and goodwill. The United States Government 
yielded, and from that time forth, although Lord Lyons had 
to use all his tact and judgment to settle numerous difficulties, 
some of which were caused by the vagaries and culpable 
indiscretions of his own Consuls, all reaily serious danger of 
a breach between the two nations disappeared. 

At no previous period of our history has the warning 
conveyed by the whole of this episode been of deeper import 
than at present. A school of politicians has grown up who 
appear to be ecared by what is termed the growth of militarism 
to such an extent as to hold that the best means to ensure the 
waintenance of peace is to make but scanty preparation for 
war, The argument appears to be that the creation of arma- 
ments necessarily leads to the ascendancy of military influence 
in the councils of the State, and that when those armaments 
are once created, the temptation to make use of them for 
purposes of offence will be irresistible. There is just so 
much truth in this plea that the necessity of keeping soldiers 
and sailors in their places,as merely the executive arm to 
carry out the decisions of statesmen and politicians, should be 








very fully recognized. But to jump from this to the con- 
clusion that it is preferable to incur the risks inherent in 
weakness rather than to rely on the security derived from 
strength, is assuredly not only one of the most illogical, but. 
also one of the most dangerous delusions that ever entered 
into the heads of dreamy doctrinaires. It is instructive to 
learn what was the view entertained by Lord Lyons on this 
subject. His practical mind and sturdy common sense at once 
led him to have recourse to the time-honoured and profoundly 
true maxim that those who wish for peace should prepare for 
war. Recognizing that, in the then temper of the American 
public, words without deeds would produce but little effect, 
he begged the British Government, whilst the Trent affair was 
still under discussion, to strengthen the garrison of Canada, 
and, when the crisis was happily over, he wrote to Lord 
Rassell, “I cannot disguise from myself that the real cause 
of the yielding was nothing more or less than the military 
preparations in England.” Never did this ardent lover of 
peace do greater service in the cause which he had at heart 
than when he dwelt on the imminent risk of war and supported 
his words by insisting on preparations being made to meet that 
risk in the event of his pacific efforts proving unsuccessful. 

When Lord Lyons arrived in Paris in 1867, the Second 
Empire was already tottering to its fall. The Prefect of 
Police was obliged to adopt artificial means in order to invest 
the Emperor with a spurious popularity. Detectives were 
dressed up as workmen, with orders to shake hands with the 
Imperial autocrat. Even if the coup de grdce had not been 
administered by the Prussian army, it is scarcely conceivable 
that the Napoleonic régime would have lasted for long. 
Lord Lyons recognized the defects of a system which 
received a fitting epitaph in General Fleury’s remark, 
“Pourtant nous nous sommes diablement bien amusés.” 
Thiers, as is well known, called the Emperor “une grande 
incapacité méconnue.” Prince Bismarck said that he was “a 
muddle-headed fellow.” Lord Lyons was far too cautious to 
indulge in epigram, but althongh he liked the Emperor, and 
believed in his friendship for England, he does not appear to 
have entertained any very high opinion of bis ability. 

Broadly speaking, it may be said that Lord Lyons’s cor. 
respondence confirms the general accuracy of the history of 
the final crash which has been given by De La Gorce and. 
others. Prince Bismarck’s treatment of France prior to 1870 
was in reality very. similar to that which he accorded to 
Austria prior to 1866. On both occasions be was bent on 
war. Ata later period of his life he informed one of Lord 
Clarendon’s daughters that “never in the whole course of his 
life had he been so relieved as when her father died,” and he 
then proceeded to explain that “had Lord Clarendon lived, 
there never would have been a Franco-German war.” Nothing 
could divert this man of iron will from his purpose, butin both 
cases he made very determined efforts, one of which was com- 
pletely successful, to throw upon others the responsibility 
which in reality rested wholly on himself. So early as 1865, 
he said to the Italian Minister at Berlin,“ Soyez tranquilles,nous 
aurons la guerre, et je me fais fort d’amener la grande confusion 
qui l'assurera.” Accordingly war ensued, and Austria was 
humbled. A very similar process was adopted in 1869-70, 
but in this case Prussian diplomacy was aided by the 
extraordinary rashness and folly of the French Government 
in its treatment of the Hohenzollern candidatare to the 
Spanish throne. The world in general—and notably Mr. 
Gladstone and the House of Common, which latter body, in 
Lord Granville’s words, got “ very angry ”—was led to believe 
that the responsibility for the war lay, not on the shoulders 
of the relentless Minister who pulled the strings from bis 
office at Berlin, but on those of the excitable nation which had 
fallen a victim to his manceavres. Prinee Bismarck’s pro- 
ceedings, however open to criticism in detail at the hands of a 
moralist, may find some justification in the eyes of a politician: 
from the consideration that, looking to the views entertained 
at Paris on the subject of the incorporation of the South’ 
German States, the noble project of creating a United Germany 
could probably never have been realized save at the cost of 
war with France. 

Limitations of space preclude the possibility of dealing 
adequately with the diplomatic history of the period which 
ensued after the close of the Franco-Prussian war. To those 
who can remember the circumstances of that eventful and, in 
many respects, highly critical time, the evidence afforded by 
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ord Lyons’s letters constitutes a striking comment on the 
comical diatribes then frequently levelled against England by 
the inspired press of the Continent as being the principal 
-disturber of the peace of Europe. The misrepresentations of 
English policy, which were at that time so frequent, were not 
due to spontaneous Anglophobia so much as to the spurious 
public opinion created by Prince Bismarck’s desire to make 
England “the lightning conductor” of all the hatred and 
jealousy simmering on the Continent of Europe. Never has 
there been a more illuminating illustration of the fable of the 
wolf and the lamb. There was, indeed, one disturber of the 
peace. He sat enthroned, not in London, but at Berlin. 
The idea that a European coalition might be formed which 
would be hostile to Germany weighed like a nightmare on 
Prince Bismarck. Hence all his efforts were directed to 
sowing dissensions between other Powers, and notably between 
France, England, and Russia. Prince Bismarck may have 
‘been a bad European, but Le was unquestionably a good 
‘German. 

Lord Newton has been unable to resist the temptation to 
which so many historians and biographers have succumbed, 
that, namely, of using the history of the past as a vehicle for 
presenting his own opinions on the affairs of the present. 
Notably, in spite of his affection for Lord Lyons, who was an 
orthodox Free Trader, he never misses an opportunity of 
anathematizing those who are misguided enough to adhere to 
Free Trade doctrines. It may be doubted whether such an 
extremely difficult and complex subject as Retaliation can 
be adequately treated in a few obiter dicta let fall in the 
course of a discussion on wholly different subjects. This 
blemish does not, however, detract from the debt of grati- 
tude which the public, and more especially the political and 
diplomatic public, owe to Lord Newton for compiling a most 
interesting contribution to contemporary history and litera- 
ture. He has enlivened the seriousness of the subject of 
which he treats by occasional bright and amusing sallies. 
It was not, for instance, to be expected that the “ guileless”’ 
Mr. Hammond, whose most unfortunate forecast of the course 
of European politics in 1870 will long live in the traditions 
ef the Foreign Office, should escape a passing shaft from 
Lord Newton’s quiver. He is described as “a man who 
ecemed marked out to add to the gaiety of nations.” 

CROMER. 





SIR ALMROTH WRIGHT ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE.* 


THOUGH sincerity obliges us to say that we do not think Sir 
Almroth Wright's book is a good book, or that the particular 
line of argument against the suffrage he uses therein is 
either sound or expedient, we are also bound to say that the 
tone and temper in which it is written afford one of the most 
poignant and powerful arguments that could possibly be 
adduced in opposition to the suffragist agitation in its 
later phases. We regret that the book should have been 
written, and we are certain that it would not have been 
written but for the exasperation of feeling produced by the 
shamefal and ferocious character of the recent phases of the 
suffrage agitation. The anti-male invective which has marked 
speeches and writings, not merely of the extremists, but of a 
good many women who call themselves, and even imagine 
themselves to be, moderates, has had its inevitable result. 
That a medical man so eminent as Sir Almroth Wright should 
have been goaded into writing a work which, whatever his in- 
tentions, is in effect an anti-feminine book, is in fine a proof of 
how nearly the extremists and those who tolerate or encourage 
them have succeeded in producing that war of sex which, if it 
were to come, would be the most terrible disaster that mankind 
has ever endured. If, then, Sir Almroth Wright has failed in 
his dialectic and his logic, as we hold him to have failed, his 
book is at any rate a most timely warning. 

Our special quarrel with Sir Almroth Wright is that he 
mistakes the whisper of a faction, or rather, we should say, 
the hysterical shrieks of a minute section of women, for the 
authentic voice of a sex. In his preface he indulges in 
generalities about “ woman,” when what he really means is a 
group numbering, say, five per cent. of the whole—if that. 
We are not in the least concerned to dispute his abstract 
defence of generalities, for we agree that in controversies of this 





* The Unerpurgatel Case azainst Woman Suffrage. By Sir Almroth E. Wright. 
Zendon: Constable and Co. . 
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sort the use of generalities is necessary. Though nothing 7 
truer than the scholastic saw, “ Deceit lurks in generaliti : " 
cannot conduct an argument without them. He hows a 
who generalizes must remember that the true generaliti ae 
very few in number, and require the greatest possible pe wre 
their exposition. He must remember also that Pig 
always a danger of generalizing without knowing it ps 
instance, Sir Almroth Wright uses such expressions a 
" especially in two respects has woman restricted the Py 
cussion ”—“ She has placed her taboo upon all generalisation, 
about women.” He forgets, as we have said, that his debate 
here is five per cent. of the female sex. This crude quad 
tion robs him of his very best argument. In using it ms 
ignores the most striking thing about the whole wubiaion 
—the fact that, in spite of all the excitements and incitements 
of the last few years, the mass of womankind has remained 
wholly indifferent to the suffrage controversy. The five 
per cent. shriek, splash and seethe, burn and smash, riot and 
hunger-strike, but of the other ninety-five per cent. we can 
say with absolute truth, ‘‘She turns her calm, uneager face 
home to the instant need of things ”—or, as one also of their 
own poets has said :— 

“ But she was more than usaal calm, 

She did not give a single damn.” 

If “woman” felt as Sir Almroth Wright argues that she 
feels, such a phenomenon would have been impossible. The 
controversy by now would be something very different from 
what it is. 

Though we realize the danger of hasty generalisations 
there is one upon which we may safely enter. It is “ woman " 
who has defeated, and will defeat, the feminist movement, 
Wowan in the end will not be dictated to by the five per cent, 
minority, even if men, wearied and worried beyond endurance 
were to yield to the whisper of a faction. ' 

Though Sir Almroth Wright's dialectic in the main portion 
of his book leaves us cold, and appears useful only as an awful 
warning, we are perfectly ready to admit that, in spite of the 
unnecessary and indeed unpardonable crudity and exa ggeration 
of one or two passages, the famous letter to the Times, which 
he reprints as an appendix, is far more germane to the matter 
than the book itself. That letter contains certain statements 
drawn from his own experience and from the experience of 
other medical men as regards the phenomena of militant 
hysteria. These statements he had every right to make, and 
their publication was, we noted at the time, most useful. He 
was right in speaking of the immorality of the aims and 
methods of the militant suffragist, and in pointing out the 
appalling dangers which must follow when women attempt 
to alter by violence that regulation of the relations between 
the two sexes which has been so carefully and so painfully 
built up by civil zation. 

The race has not for very long, and even now only in 
portion of the world, managed to free women from what we 
may call the “Kaffir” reiationship to men, the relationship 
under which the sex which is physically the stronger 
ruthlessly imposes its will upon the sex which is physically 
weuker—the sex which can hurl a stone or an axe-head at the 
recalcitrant female or can fell her with fist or club and fear 
no reprisals in kind. With what infinite toil has the web of 
taboo been woven to emancipate women from their physical 
inferiority and to “average” the sexes by convention and legal 
artifice, and how infinitely valuable is the result! If these 
taboos are to be destroyed and the relationship altered and 
placed on a natural and so-called “ equitable ” basis, it will be 
altered not for the better, but for the worse. The change 
will be in the direction of ‘‘ Nature red in tooth and claw,” 
and not of that artificial averaging of which we have 
spoken. The averaging may have been slower and more 
partial than we should like, but after all it is the greatest 
miracle of civilisation. Potent above any positive law, it has 
bound the strong arm as with a spell. It overawes those who 
are rebels to every other code. It has curbed man with a 
word. It has put the hook of marriage in his mouth. It 
has forced on man the support of the woman and the 
children when pleasure or the impulse of the moment incite 
to desertion. It has encouraged the instincts of sex 
when useful to woman, and anaesthetized them when 
injurious. It has made Nature’s truant into a stay-at-home 
and a protector. The exceptions are not one in a hundred. 
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this great taboo which the five per cent. legion wish to 
breakdown. They ask to bring womankind back to the shame 
and horror of a so-called freedom. What a farce, nay, what a 
tragedy that it is the voices of women which are calling down 
this disaster on themselves and their sex! These are 
mere assertions, we shall be told, not proofs. We agree. 
Matters so great and so fundamental as these are outside 
the syllogism, and only assertion avails us. Time will be the 
arbiter and show who asserts truly. Of such an arbitrament 


It is 


we have no fear. 





GREEK PHILOSOPHY OF THE TWILIGHT.* 


Mr. Bevan, in the four lectures which he delivered last 
summer at Oxford, covered ground part of which has been 
traversed by Professor Gilbert Murray in his Four Stages 
of Greek Religion. We note this because the two books are 
in a sense complementary, and between them give the reader 
much insight into the development of the Greek religious 
consciousness. For the philosophy of the twilight was partly 
a religion or a substitute for a religion; it was not the free 
and joyous exercise of the mind which had marked the Great 
Age; it was sought as a solace for a want, a cure for a malady. 
Somehow there had been a failure of nerve, to use Professor 
Bury’s phrase. It may have been the advent of new diseases 
like malaria, as one modern theory suggests; or the breakdown 
of the old Greek polity may have shaken the whole world of 
thought and convention which derived from it. It was a time 
of new things and strange tales and constant wars, the time 
when the better sort of mind craves for some solid bulwark 
behind the senses’ ebb and flow, some sanctuary from the flux of 
time. What the mediaeval world found in cloisters the Greek 
sought in the soul. He asked not for abstract truth, but for 
a philosophy of conduct, for he had no longer the vitality to 
delight in the pure activity of the intellect. Any creed to be 
popular in that day must be ethical first and foremost. 
Stoicism appeared in answer to this demand, “a system,” 
says Mr. Bevan, “ put together hastily, violently, to meet a 
desperate emergency.” 

“Some ring-wall must be built against chaos. High over the 
place where Zeno talked could be descried the wall, built genera- 
tions before, under the terror of a Persian attack, built in haste 
of the materials which lay to hand, the drums of columns fitted 
together, just as they were, with the more regular stones. That 
heroic wall still looks over the roofs of modern Athens. To Zeno 
it might have been a parable of his own teaching.” 

Zeno, the founder of the Stoa, was Phoenician-born, and in 
mind and body he had none of the Hellenic grace. He was 
blunt in speech, and had something of the dogmatic certainty 
of an Eastern prophet. The Greek philosopher of earlier 
days sought the truth by dialectics, but Zeno, though he con- 
formed to the syllogistic habit, had a strange accent, ‘“ One 
has only to look at those laconic, clenched syllogisms to see 
that they have by themselves no cogenoy. They were merely 
a vehicle for the intense convictions of the teacher. His 
teaching was essentially dogmatic, authoritative. He named 
Reason, yes; but in what manner? One might perhaps 
express the singular combination of manner and matter in 
his message by saying that its burden was ‘Thus saith 
Reason.” There was need of dogma, says Mr. Bevan, in 
an age when men’s minds were naked and shivering, and face 
to face with Fear. They wanted a clear code of values, 
“secure from all the chances of the morrow.” Zeno found 
his key in the human will. His doctrine placed that will 
outside the domain of fortune, because nothing could pain 

or harm man if his will assented to it, if he recognized 
that all happenings were decreed by sovereign Reason. 
But at once the question arose as to the nature of this 
Reason, and the Stoic was compelled to pass from the 
limits of ethics to a world-philosophy. Mr. Bevan very 
clearly brings out the necessity of the step, and his discussion 
of Stoic logic, physics, and metaphysics could scarcely be 
bettered. Zeno found his canon of truth in his doctrine of 
Certainty, the kataléptike phantasia, the impression which 
leaves no room for doubt. It is not a very satisfactory canon 
—confounding as it does psychological assurance with logical 
justification—but it sufficed for an age when the old epistemo- 
logical acumen had departed. As for his physics, he held that 
the Universe was one substance in different states, and that 
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the substance was Reason or God. God and the Soul were 
Body, living being—a kind of inverted materialism—but God 
was rarefied Body, the finest essence of matter. The 
Universe moves to a purpose, and the purpose is reasonable ; 
but he did not define the purpese beyond the mystical 
identification of it with what the ordinary wise man 
regards as good. Mankind finds salvation by acquiescence 
in this reasonable purpose; but the doctrine gives no 
guide for conduct in active life. It gives no working criterion 
of good or evil. Zeno was forced, therefore, to seek some 
more practical formula, and this he found in the ideal Wise 
Man, whose intuitions became a norm of conduct for others. 
He evolved a working moral philosophy which had little or no 
logical connexion with the rest of his system. Stoicism, like 
all semi-Oriental creeds, demanded the Saint as an exemplar for 
ordinary mortals. Its ethics were noble but inbuman, for the 
Wise Man’s divine detachment precluded both sympathy and 
love. They were a counsel of perfection, too, and berein 
perhaps lay their strength. The ideal could never be perfectly 
realized, but unless perfection was attained it was not realized 
at all. In such lofty intransigence there is something 
perennially attractive tothe human mind, especially the mind 
of the twilight. To fail greatly, even though the failure be 
in no way condoned, seems something nobler than to succeed 
in lesser ways. 

An age which lacks high creative power either in art or 
thought is peculiarly favourable to the polymath, the man 
who takes all knowledge to be his province, and can take it 
because knowledge has become a dead thing, a concluded 
chapter. In his third lecture Mr. Bevan introduces us to 
Posidonius, the Syrian teacher of the last century before 
Christ, whom many modern scholars are finding behind mach 
of Cicero and Philo and even Seneca and Plutarch. He was a 
great historian, and no less theologian and philosopher. In 
his day all the different schools of Greek philosophy were 
tending to coalesce, and it was the task of Posidonius to 
gather together the great mass of beliefs which his con- 
temporaries shared. In him Stoicism had become blended 
with Platonism, and had lost something of its dry scholas- 
ticism. Men, as Mr. Bevan well says, felt as if they were lost 
in the streets of a strange city, and it was the aim of the new 
Stoicism to make them at home in the Universe. Posidonius no 
longer held that soul and body were one substance ; he accepted 
the Platonic dualism, and found in man a law of the members 
warring against the law of the mind. Reason to him is the 
charioteer trying to control the irrational elements in the soul. 
He elaborated Stoic metaphysics, and told men in some detail 
what happened to their souls after death. They ascended to 
the euter ether and watched the stars going round. In all 
this we see the beginning of mysticism in our modern sense, a 
ripe field for astrology and quack sciences, and also a field fo 
the new revelation of Christianity. To watch the sturs was a 
poor consolation for tired humanity when set against the 
glories of the New Jerusalem. 

No period of popular philosophy lacks a sceptical corrective, 
the school which finds comfort in a universal distrust. Mr. 
Bevan deals with Greek Scepticism from Pyrrho of Elis, who 
may have learned his doubts from contact with Indian 
pundits, to its final brilliant expression in Lucian. Stoicism 
left plenty of room for doubt, and many of the Sceptical 
arguments were never answered. But they were ignored; 
mankind did not want them; it preferred any dogmatism, 
however crude, for man is not only a spectator of reality but a 
maker of it, and, having to act, he must have some rule to 
act on. The Sceptic was the Conservative of the twilight; he 
defended the old gods and the old ways on the ground that, 
since everything was dubious, it was well to follow the path of 
the elders. 

“But Scepticism brought obviously in the long run more 
hindrance than help to those who sought its aid. Forif it enabled 
them to safeguard the abeurdities of the traditional religion from 
rational attack, it incapacitated them from attacking anything 
irrational in the new dogma. It was agnostics of the type of 
Cicero’s Cotta and Caecilius in the dialogue of Octavius who 
prepared the Greco-Roman world to listen without much sense of 
strangeness to the ‘ Credo quia impossibile’ of Tertullian.” 

Mr. Bevan has produced a fascinating and illuminating 
book on a subject of perennial interest. He has something 
of Professor Gilbert Murray’s persuasive manner in argument, 
his scrupulous candour, and also his sudden boldness of 
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suggestion. His whole method of exposition, in its clarity 
of style and justness of proportion, could scarcely be bettered, 
and he has a happy gift of making unforgettable phrases. 





MR. BODLEY’S ESSAYS.* 


Or the three essays in this volume, the second, on “ The 
Decay of Idealism in France,” is the most striking from its 
subject. Mr. Bodley tells us in his preface, with some quite 
irrelevant sarcasms at the rapid revision usual with popular 
divines, that he has spent more than a year in expanding it 
from its original form as a lecture before the Royal Institution. 
We cannot think that the time has been profitably spent. 
His thesis was just such a one as could be treated effectively 
in a popular lecture; which means that it could be sketched 
and illustrated and then left to put its hearers on their guard 
against the danger of certain tendencies. But expanded in 
this fashion it takes on the air of a sociological treatise ; and 
read in a scientific spirit it arouses, not sympathetic interest, 
but the disposition to find weak places in the argument. 
Certainly in this case it finds them. Rarely have we read an 
essay put together with so little attention to logical coher- 
ence. Mr. Bodley has drawn too freely upon his dossiers, 
and too little upon his judgment. The general scope of his 
thesis may be gathered from the following passage :— 

“The French at the Revolution abandoned tradition for ideas, 

and during the nineteenth century a basis of idealism has usually 
been found in their acts. Twenty years hence idealism in a 
Frenchman will be as rare as... in a citizen of the United States. 
The psychological change which is operating in the French 
character seems to have taken its decided course from the artificial 
starting-point of the beginning of a new century. The Dreyfus 
affair, which filled the latter years of the nineteenth century, was 
the last explosion of idealism in France.” 
The reader of this paragraph will probably rub his eyes when 
he arrives at its last sentence. In what fruitful sense can the 
Dreyfus affair be called an explosion of idealism ? Mr. Bodley’s 
explanation is that if an outbreak of anti-Semitism were to 
occur in England, it would be owing to economic causes; 
whereas in France it had no such practical basis. Later, how- 
ever, he tells us that Jews were unpopular in Paris because of 
the Jewish bankers and journalists who were thought, rightly 
or wrongly, to exercise too much influence on politics. If that 
is so, and anti-Semitism must haye some cause, why is a 
political antipathy to be classed as idealistic, and an economic 
antipathy to be refused the name? Mr. Bodley seems to 
think that the economic competition of Jews is real, and their 
political competition a good deal imaginary. But to haye 
imaginary fears is not to be an idealist. 

The notion of what Mr. Bodley means by an idealist is not 
rendered any clearer by the long discourse upon which he 
next enters about French writers such as Taine, who have 
been termed “idealist” because they were in the habit of 
pursuing their researches into history by way of verifying 
preconceived notions. All this part of the essay is interest- 
ing in itself, but what has it to do with Mr. Bodley’s thesis ? 
If French historians are less “idealist” in this sense than 
they used to be, and let their theories arise more inductively 
from their facts, it must be to the advantage of their studies. 
We cannot speak of the “decay” of such idealism. Again, we 
are presented with examples, from the Revolution onward, of 
politicians who were the advocates of some more or less 
abstract idea, Universal Brotherhood, or the British Consti- 
tution, or a Liberal Empire, or a Republic. But the decay 
of this sort of idealism Mr. Bodley himself would hardly 
regret, and he recognizes that it never has touched the large 
majority of the people, whose only ideal has been good 
government and moderate taxation. Possibly even here 
the change is really less than he thinks. If there were any 
form of government not already discredited in French eyes, 
it might have its idealists: but is there? The absence of 
idealist considerations which he noticed in the debates on the 
separation of Church and State in 1905, and the concentration 
of interest upon details, may probably be explained by the 
circumstances of the particular subject in debate. Infidelity 
had largely increased since the subject was last discussed, and 
on the other hand the Clericals were bound hand and foot by 
the Papal policy. A debate on Socialism would have produced 
ideas in far greater profusion. Mr. Bodley, however, rules out 
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Socialism from consideration, on the ground that it toi 
French but cosmopolitan. But is the idea of a republi 
peculiarly French, or the idea of the British Constit ution ? 4 

The greater part of Mr. Bodley’s material is thus foreign to 
the scope of his thesis. To that he returns in Occasional 
intervals, and the arguments by which he supports it are 
shortly these: that a mechanical age must destroy idealism 
because it eliminates national characteristics; that newspapers 
present their readers no longer with ideas, but only with 
information; that booksellers’ shops are fast disappearing, 
that conversation is a lost art; that schools have renounced 
the classics and teach only practical subjects; and that the 
nation is devoted to sport. Clearly an essay devoted tc the 
study of these symptoms would have been most interesting 
and valuable. But Mr. Bodley does no more than cataloeue 
them. Looking at them in their bare enumeration we should 
be inclined to deny the first altogether, and to question any 
strong ground for pessimism in the rest. Mr. Bodley seems 
to have fallen a victim to his own picturesque language; he 
ealls the age “mechanical,” and as such condemns it. But it 
would have been truer to characterize it as “scientific,” and 
then he would have recollected that the age is not entirely 
devoted to improving means of locomotion and fabricating 
engines of war. Such a name as Pasteur reminds us of other 
ideals. Beyond medicine, again, there is the whole field of 
social amelioration, which is not mechanical. Every nation 
that is alive must busy itself with the ideas of its own genera. 
tion, and the present age is scientific and, to a certain extent, 
mechanical. But there is a limit to possible improvements 
even in aviation. It is only the novelty of the thing that for 
the time makes it attract so much attention. 

The remaining essays in the book are better pieces of work. 
That on the “Institute of France” is a valuable historical 
study, which will clear up the vague ideas of the run of 
Englishmen on the subject of the French academies. The 
sketch of Cardinal Manning is an interesting pendant to other 
and larger portraits, because it shows how the Cardinal posed to 
the young man whom he had selected as his biographer. How. 
ever, Mr. Bodley’s excursions into theology do not make us 
regret that this Life was never written. On a point of 
casuistry, for example, he prefers Manning’s conduct to 
Newman’s in these circumstances, Newman, before he left 
the Church of England, showed the course his thought was 
taking in successive writings. Manning, on the other hand, 
a year or two before he went over to Rome, delivered a charge 
as Archdeacon in defence of his own Church, which, when 
his Bishop congratulated him on it, he explained did not 
express his own view, but was “the case for the Church 
of England.” In an elaborately sarcastic passage abont 
Manning’s relations with Newman, Mr. Bodley spoils his 
point by confusing Barnabas with Mark. 














ARMS AND THE MAN#* 

Ir would be hard to think of a better book of its kind than 
Sir Frederick Maurice: a Record of His Work and Opinions. 
The author (he will not thank us for calling him that) is Sir 
Frederick Maurice’s son: and he has shown admirable 
qualities of writing. The first part of the book, pages 1 to 126, 
is a biographical study—John Frederick Maurice, Soldier and 
Thinker. The second part, pages 127 to 283, contains eight 
essays by Sir Frederick, collected under the title Discipline 
and National Efficiency. There is an excellent portrait and a 
sufficient index: and there is not one word too many, not one 
false touch, not one line of writing for writing’s sake. The 
book has great distinction: the very title and sub-titles are 
exactly right. It is a book with a life of its own and a will of 
its own. It gets hold even of a man to whom the word 
“review” suggests not soldiers but sentences. And the nature 
of its influences must be noted here. 

To begin with, it is a record of three generations: and, as 
the record of Frederick Denison Maurice was written by Sir 
Frederick, so now the record of Sir Frederick is written by 
Lieut.-Colonel Maurice, And this fact of sequence is not a mere 
curiosity: it ig more than sequence, it ig consequence: we 
feel—if it may be said without offence—that we know the 
family, that we have been admitted to the home life. What 
loyalty, what strength of purpose we find in it: how pleasant it 

* Sir Frederick Maurice: a Record of His Work and ith Bight 
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a haw good for us, to be among them, and to meet their 
friends there, and to see the three men together ! , 
Next, the book is a record of the reflection to and fro, as in 
cf two minds, and them father and son: and 
they are concerned—both of them—with the message of 
Christianity, and with the message of War. In the Church 
Militant the name of Frederick Denison Maurice is held in 
high honour : and his estimate of a soldier’s vocation ought to 
be read far and wide. 
Next, the book gives us a clear and delightful picture of a 
man in whom action and thought were conjoined in their true 
proportion and balance. Soldier and thinker: two noble 
careers for one man to pursue : and this man did good service 
to his country alike in fighting and in teaching. His life is an 
example how to answer the old question, “ Being what Iam, 
how am I best able to serve God?” His fighting is over and 
done with: his teaching is not. 
His Wellington essay (1872) brought him to the notice of 
Wolseley, who appointed him to be his Military Secretary on 
the Ashantee Expedition. In 1877, after two years in Canada, 
he was appointed to the Intelligence Department; in 1879 he 
served under Wolseley in the Zulu War, and in 1882 on the 
Egyptian Expedition. In 1883 he published his Hostilities 
Without Declaration of War; in 1884, his Life of Frederich 
Denison Maurice. He was on the Gordon Relief Expedition; 
that was his last of active service, but they also serve who 
teach. At the Staff College, and in command at Woolwich, 
he taught and studied and wrote; he was at work always, up 
to the tragic end—*“ close on four years of helplessness, borne 
with a patience which was not the least gallant action in a life 
with its full share of brave deeds.” 

After the story of his life, told with admirable simplicity 
and restraint, come the eight essays. Their titles indicate the 
nobility and the wisdom of his mind: “ The Zeitgeist under 
Drill,” “Slavisb Discipline,” “ Unwritten Laws and Ideals,” 
“Undisciplined Haste for News,” “ National Health,” and so 
forth. They must be read, not described, nor quoted in scraps. 
The temptation to quote is great, for they are full of golden 
sayings; and there is humour in them, and sympathy, and 
reverence; and, above all, that quiet insight into our need to be 
more dutiful and disciplined, which is the very making of our 
destiny, and the urgent defect of our national life to-day. 
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THE BOOK OF WISDOM* 


TuE “ Wisdom ” literature of the Old Testament has an inex- 
haustible fascination for the Biblical student. In the “Oxford 
Church Bible Commentary” Series Mr. A. T. 8S. Goodrick 
has just brought out a commentary upon The Book of Wisdom. 
The preface and the copious notes are full of interest. Mr. 
Goodrick deals at length with the views of all the great critics. 
The controversies concerning the date, authorship, philosophy, 
and aim of “ Wisdom” are set out at length clearly, and in a 
manner to carry the reader along and give him all the pleasure 
which comes of following a well worked out and plansible 
theory. Mr. Goodrick does equal justice to his opponents and 
to those who think like himself. It is impossible to give any 
synopsis of a book so packed with controversial matter. We 
shall confine ourselves toa short account of his conclusions. 
He thinks that “Wisdom” was written in the earliest decades 
of the Christian era by an Egyptian Jew who had certainly 
never heard of Christ. It was written in Greek, but in Greek 
disfigured by Hebraisms, though fluent and rhetorical. He 
believes that had it fallen into the hands of a learned 
Greek the language would have struck him much as 
Babu English strikes the literary man in this country 
to-day. He believes the whole book to be the work of one 
writer, but not to have been written at one time. Three 
chapters were, he thinks, superimposed later. It is for its 
thought, not for its language, that The Book of Wisdom is to 
be valued. In contains “a noble statement of the immor- 
tality of the soul,” and throws for its readers a light upon 
“intermediate opinion,” ¢.e., upon the state of Jewish religious 
opinion between Old Testament and New Testament times. 
There is much to indicate, in Mr. Goodrick’s opinion—and 
he makes out an excellent case for his theory—that “ Wisdom” 
was written to controvert the Book of Ecclesiastes, whose 


* The Book of Wisdom. Edited by the Rev. A. T. 8S. Goodrick, M.A. 
The “Oxford Church Bible Commentary” Series. London: Rivingtons 


author—if we adopt the now generally accepted 

that the last chapter is an addition by a new hand—preached 
an Epicurean philosophy. “There is, indeed, hardly a statement 
as to the behaviour and language of the wicked in ‘ Wisdom’ 
which is not based upon some text or hint in the book of 
Koheleth.” Mr. Goodrick evidently considers that “ Wisdom ” 
should have had a place in the canon, and, indeed, that ita 
moral claim to such a position is infinitely stronger than 
that of Ecclesiastes. Who that remembers the splendid 
passage in which oceur the words, “ The souls of the righteous 
are in the hands of God,” can disagree with him ? 





ARABELLA STUART.* 


In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, to say nothing of 
earlier times, there was no state more perilous than to have 
been born within reach of the throne. Lucky for such persons, 
men or women, if they died a natural death in freedom. As 
a rule, if they kept their heads, heart and mind withered 
slowly in long captivity. This was the fate of poor Lady 
Arabella—or Arbella—who, if not one of the most tragic, was 
certainly one of the most pathetic victims of jealous fear and 
suspicion in royal quarters. 

Fora long time Arabella Stuart, to the world in general, 
was little but a vague figure in the background of history. In 
the last few years two or three biographies of her have been 
written, the most recent of which lies before us now. The 
story is agreeably told, with many interesting details from 
letters of the time; and the author has succeeded, in an easy 
style which shows no trace of effort, in making a lifelike 
portrait of a woman who possessed by nature considerable 
sweetness, cleverness, and charm, if also a nervous weakness 
and impulsiveness partly responsible for her misfortunes. 

The royal blood of England and Scotland ran in Arabella’s 
veins. She represented the elder branch of the Tudors 
through her father’s grandmother, Queen Margaret of 
Scotland, Henry VIII.’s eldest sister: so that she was, by 
right, nearer the throne than Lady Jane Grey and her sisters 
had been. Her father, Charles Stuart, the brother of Darnley, 
married Elizabeth Cavendish, daughter of the famous Bess of 
Hardwick by her second husband, Sir William Cavendish, and 
step-daughter of Queen Mary’s jailer, the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
a marriage which displeased Queen Elizabeth, and from her 
birth Arabella was watched as a possible claimant of the 
throne, her father’s death, when she was a year old, adding 
to her importance. The position was a difficult one, not 
improved by Arabella’s own restless temperament. She was 
so excitable that reports of actual madness were set abroad, 
probably without real foundation. On the other hand, ‘her 
love of reading, writing, music, her cheerful interest in dress 
and in all the amusements permitted to her, as well as a 
high spirit and considerable pride of birth, made life endurable. 
And perhaps she was hardly to be pitied when the irritable 
Queen ordered her away from Court for the royal airs she gave 
herself there. 

The accession of James, her first cousin, was welcomed with 
some reason by Arabella Stuart. She found herself restored 
to the place at Court which was her due, and treated with 
kindness and liberality, at first, by both King and Queen. 
Her chief grievance was the excessive hunting and playing at 
tiresome games expected of her at that undignified Court. A 
delicate, intellectual woman, she was naturally bored by such 
pastimes as “ Rise, pig, and go!” She could have endured all 
this, however, without losing favour; but unluckily she fell 
in love with William Seymour. James’s alarm and jealousy 
arose at once at the idea of her marriage, which was celebrated 
secretly without his consent. Bride and bridegroom were 
imprisoned. Seymour escaped to Flanders, but Arabella was 
not so fortunate, and the last years of her life were spent in 
melancholy captivity. She died in the Tower, of “clfronic and 
long sickness,” in 1615, and she lies beside a more famous 
Stuart lady, Mary of Scotland, in Henry the Seventh’s Chapel. 





PORTUGUESE PARISH REGISTERS.+ 
Ir would be difficult to exaggerate the importance of these 
parish registers for the history and literature of Portugal. 
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The printing in full of thousands of entries which all seem 
much alike may appear at first sight a thankless task, but 
Mr. Prestage was aware that there is scarcely a word of them 
which may not be of inestimable value to the historian in the 
future, and a single entry may save many pages of discussion 
over some name or date. A few years might destroy these 
registers or render them illegible, and this is true also of 
hundreds of registers in Spain. Perhaps the work here 
begun by Mr. Prestage and the Lisbon Academy of Sciences 
will fire some Spanish Academy or wealthy Hispanophil to 
undertake the publication of those registers without delay. 
The register here published contains many notable facts, and 
many of these are pointed out in an interesting preface by 
Mr. Prestage. The large number of slaves at Lisbon in the 
sixteenth century is brought home to us by these entries. Of 
the first nine baptisms in the book three are of slaves. The 
register embraces the year 1569, in which nearly half the 
population of Lisbon perished in the great plague. The 
deaths in this parish of twelve hundred inhabitants rose 
from an average of eight to a hundred and seventy. The 
quarter was celebrated for its healthiness, but even so a death- 
rate of eight for the ten years previous to the plague is so 
low that Mr. Prestage infers that all the deaths cannot have 
been entered in the parish book. This is probably true also 
of those who died of the plague, although the entries were 
abbreviated, merely recording the death of “another slave” 
or “another negro.” 





FICTION. 
THE CORYSTON FAMILY.* 
In her new novel Mrs. Humphry Ward gives us a remarkable 
picture of the maitresse femme, in whom the high feminine, 
maternal, and domestic qualities are entirely submerged and 
rendered subservient to political zeal. This “ Lady Macbeth 
of the drawing-room” has had it all her own way in the life- 
time of her husband, a gentle, cultivated peer, who only once 
ventured to differ from her in politics, and atoned for his 
isolated act of rebellion by leaving her the sole disposition of 
his great fortune and the control of his estates, disinheriting 
his eldest son, who had espoused Socialistic views. She has 
three sons—Lord Coryston, the revolutionary, who had never 
knuckled under to the tyrant on the hearth; Arthur, who 
has hitherto danced contentedly to her piping, and has just 
entered Parliament as her mouthpiece; and {James, a some- 
what lethargic humanist. And there is one daughter, Marcia, 
a yoang lady who has never dabbled in politics, accepts 
her mother’s domination with uncritical acquiescence, and, 
though kindly and gracious, is none the less animated 
by that “instinctive overbearing delight in the goods of 
Vanity Fair which the Greeks called hubris, and which 
is only vile when it outlives youth.” The allusion to 
hubris is significant, for the story is a story of the Nemesis 
which falls on Lady Coryston for her wholesale disregard of 
the maxim which stands as the motto for the First Book— 
tupavvoy elvar pwpla Kal rovbérc. Lady Coryston did not merely 
wish to be a tyrant, she was one, though sincerely convinced of 
the rectitude of her aims and the legitimateness of her means. 
When she announced to her family her intention of confirming 
and perpetuating the injustice of her husband’s will, she 
declared her belief that she was doing her best, according to 
her light, “by the family—the estates—and the country.” 
The Socialist, however, had no intention of taking it lying 
down, and at once embarked on a policy of reprisals and 
retaliation, renting a small house on the estate, and preaching 
discontent among the tenants and his brother’s constituents. 
Lord Coryston’s capacity for giving his mother pain was con- 
siderable, because, though impulsive and ill-balanced, he had 
plenty of brains and no vices. But it was reserved for Arthur, 
her docile political puppet, to deal her by far the deadliest 
wound. His politics are irreproachably Conservative, but 
love proves for him a “ Liberal” education in more senses than 
one, for he becomes enamoured of the daughter of the Radical 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the blackest of all his mother’s 
black sheep. James, though distressed by his mother’s harsh- 
ness to his brother, finds distraction in literature and art; at 
best he acts as a palliative or emollient in the domestic disputes. 





* The Coryston Family. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. London: Smith, Elder 
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But even Marcia ceases to be a source of satisfaction to her 
mother. She becomes engaged to an immensely eligible you 
man of noble birth, high character,and sound Conservative aay 
ciples. Yet, though affection mingles with Marcia’s admiration 
for Edward Newbury, she would probably have reserved her 
answer had it not been for her mother’s insistence, Marcia’s 
choice at the first blush seems admirable. But it only aggra- 
vates the family dissensions. Lady Coryston cannot tolerate 
her eldest son, and Coryston cannot tolerate Newbury. He has 
espoused the cause of one of the farmers on the estate of 
Newbury’s father, who is threatened with eviction for having 
married a divoreed woman, and he encourages the wife to enlist 
Marcia’s support, with the result that Marcia breaks off her 
engagement when she finds that Newbury is prepared 
like his father, to enforce his view of the sanctity of the 
marriage laws on his tenants. Lady Coryston has no sympathy 
with High Anglican doctrine, but her feudal instincts are 
far stronger than her toleration, and she regards Marcia’s action 
as gratuitous and quixotic. We have not space to follow the 
domestic imbroglio to its tragic close. Mrs. Humphry Ward 
preserves a laudable detachment in setting forth the conflicting 
claims of parents and children, Radicals and Conservatives, 
broad Churchmen and Anglicans. Indeed, so far as the 
appeal to our sympathies goes, we are more attracted by 
the representatives of the new régime. As for the main 
lesson of the novel, it may be found in an extract from the 
diary of Lester, the young librarian at Coryston Place, 
expressing his views on the ideal function of women, as 
suggested by his observation of this distracted household:— 
“ Not voting—not direct party fighting—but the creation of a 
spiritual atmosphere in which the nation may do its best, and 
may be insensibly urged to do its best, in fresh, spontaneous ways, 
like a plant flowering in a happy climate :—isn’t that what women 
might do for us ?—instead of taking up with all the old-fashioned, 
disappointing, political machinery that men have found out, 
Meanwhile Lady Coryston, of course, wants all the women of her 
sort to vote, but doesn’t see how it is to be done without letting 
in the women of all and any sort to vote—against her.” 
We have only to add, in conclusion, that while The Coryston 
Family exhibits all Mrs. Humphry Ward’s eloquence in argu- 
ment and skill in the presentation of her characters, she has 
come nearer to the direct portraiture of living personages than 
in any of her previous novels. In a sense the plot may be 
said to have been ready-made to her hand, and in spite of 
skilful adaptations and inversions this fact bars the claim 
of the book to be regarded as a work of first-rate creative 
imagination. 





Writ in Water. By Sydney C. Grier. (William Blackwood 
and Son. 6s.)—It would need more than a ten years’ change 
of date and a series of pseudonyms to conceal the fact that 
Sydney Grier has taken the events which happened in 
the Jamaica rising of the early ‘sixties as her theme and 
Governor Eyre as her hero. Indeed, it seems a little difficult 
to understand why, considering that the history of events has 
been so closely followed, pseudonyms should have been 
adopted. Sir Robert Charteris is perhaps a more sonorous 
name than Governor Eyre, but why should Jamaica pass as 
the Island of Lodovick in the Amerindian Ocean? The 
traditions of the controversy which convulsed the households 
of our grandfathers still linger among us, and we can 
imagine that the language indulged in by the leaders of 
the respective committees which persecuted (or prosecuted) 
Governor Eyre and defended him, éec., John Stuart Mill 
and Thomas Carlyle, was not conspicuous for its modera- 
tion. Anyone reading Sydney Grier’s book, however, will 
pronounce strongly in favour of Sir Robert Charteris, its 
hero, though students of contemporary literature will imagine 
that she has perhaps somewhat glossed over the state of affairs 
in the island which Mill’s Jamaica Committee sought to 
condemn. ‘Those people who regarded the pro-Boer move- 
ment of the last decade as an alarming development of 
modern times should read this book and see that it has 
always been the habit of Englishmen to defend persons whom 
they believed to be oppressed, even when the oppressors are 
their own officials. There is nothing modern in the practice 
at all. It is difficult to judge this novel as fiction, but the 
first portion of it, which passes in the Island of Lodovick, 
makes very good reading. The sub-plot, concerned with the 
two young ladies, is not, however, particularly interesting. 





Sydney Grier in the last chapter does not allude to the fact 
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aus the Hone of Commons finally paid Governor Eyre's 
legal expenses. aaa - 

Horace Blake. By Mrs. Wilfrid Ward. (Hutchinson and 
Co. 6s.)—Mrs. Wilfrid Ward has divided her book into two 
almost independent parts: first comes the story of the long 
jlIness of Horace Blake, the successful, immoral, unbelieving 
dramatist, ending with his return to the Roman Catholic 
faith of his childhood and with his death; the second part is 
mainly an account of the writing of his biography by his 
daughter and Stephen Tempest, with the inevitable conflict 
between their desire for truth and their ideal conception of 
Blake. Now this division of a novel into two is full of 
possibilities, for it shows, first, the man as he was, and then, 
by means of gossip and criticism, how he appeared to those 
with whom he came in contact. It is to be hoped that Mrs. 
Ward will make the experiment of further developing her 
method; it bas been used in the writing of biography, and 
might be yet more successful in fiction; we would have, in 
the first half, the man’s thoughts, words, actions, all that he 
meant to convey, never the certainty of what he did convey ; 
then, after his death, the steady working out of the impression 
which he had left behind him. In Horace Blake it is the 
latter part which is the more satisfactory, for the conversion 
of a man of Blake’s temperament to the romantic Roman 
Catholicism of a Breton curé does not somehow seem con- 
vincing; and Mrs. Ward makes most vexatious use of the 
much-abused word “ genius.” 


READABLE Novets.—The Remington Sentence. By W. 
Pett Ridge. (Methuen, 6s..\—Another good example of Mr. 
Pett Ridge’s clever characterization of young people and of 
his love of London——The Watered Garden. By Maud 
Stepney Rawson. (S. Paul and Co. 6s.)—The first instalment 
of a romance which only appears p'ainly towards the end of 
flis volume. The greater part of the book shows how a paragon 
heroine makes a garden in particular and arranges a home in 
general for a socially pushing employer. The Poison Belt. 
By A. Conan Doyle. (Hodder and Stoughton. 3s. 6d.)—The 
heroes of Sir A. C. Doyle’s story, “The Lost World,” retain 
consciousness while the earth is plunged in catalepsy as the 
solar system passes through a mephitic belt of ether: short 
and illustrated. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Under this heading we notice such Bocks of the week as have not been 
teserved for review in other forms. } 


Monologues. By Richard Middleton. (T. Fisher Onwin. 
$s. net.)—This is the third collected volume of Richard 
Middleton’s prose writings to be published, and consists of 
papers reprinted from various periodicals. Though Middleton 
always wrote with care and distinction, it is perhaps per- 
missible to doubt the wisdom of republishing work which is 
for the most part of an obviously ephemeral nature, and which 
ean never receive any revision from its writer. It must be 
added, however, that Middleton’s admirers will find much in 
these essays that is not unworthy of the author of “The Ghost 
Ship.” There is some delightful writing, for instance, in the 
paper “On Knowing London,” which, in the rambling style 
of an accomplished essayist, discusses “the manner in which 
the normal, unmethodical Londoner is acquainted with his 
city.’ Middleton argues that our impressions are derived 
from “certain ecstatic moments” rather than from any 
continuous process. 

“Thus,” he goes on, “I have seen an escaped monkey sitting on 
the head of Robert Burns in the Embankment Gardens; I have 
heard a tipsy boy sing so sweetly in a large West End café that 
all the women broke down and cried; I have been roused from my 
sleep by a policeman to find that a neighbouring fire had cracked 
my bedroom windows; I have seen a child blowing soap-bubbles 
in the Strand and Olympic Americans showing off outside a 
Bloomsbury hotel; I have seen Mr. Bernard Shaw going westward 
with his beard of flax, and I have heard Mr. G. K. Chesterton 
hgh in a quiet street; I have seen the merchants of London 
gazing with wild surmise on Mr. Brangwyn’s fresco at the Royal 
Exchange. From these and a thousand other similar moments I 


have won in some dim way my knowledge of London.” 

But such sentences as these, gracefully written though 
they may be, and in spite of their precious and well-polished 
air, will scarcely help to prove the depth and originality of 
Middleton's talent. 








Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society. Vol. XIII. (Williams 
and Norgate. 1(s. 6d. net.)—Several papers of great interest 
were read before the Society during the session of 1912-1913, 
and will be found printed in this volume. Not the least 
interesting was Mr. Bertrand Russell's presidential address 
“On the Notion of Cause.” In the course of his witty and 
illuminating paper Mr. Russell sets himself to show that the 
word “cause” has been so loosely and vaguely used “as to 
make its complete extrusion from the philosophical vocabulary 
desirable,” and proceeds next to inquire what principle science 
employs in place of the supposed “law of causality ” on which 
philosophers imagine it depends. 

“ All philosophers,” he says, “of every school imagine that 
causation is one of the fundamental axioms or postulates of science, 
yet, oddly enough, in advanced sciences such as gravitational 
astronomy, the word ‘cause’ never occurs. Dr. James Ward, in 
his ‘Naturalism and Agnosticism,’ makes this a ground of 
complaint against physics: the business of science, he apparently 
thinks, should be the discovery of causes, yet physics never even 
seeks them. To me it seems that philosophy ought not to assume 
such legislative functions, and that the reason why physics has 
ceased to look for causes is that, in fact, there are no such things, 
The law of causality, I believe, like much that passes muster 
among philosophers, is a relic of a bygone age, surviving, like the 
monarchy, only because it is erroneously supposed to do no harm.” 
The bearing of Mr. Russell’s contentions upon the problem 
of Free Will is obvious, and it is to this question that he 
devotes the last part of his paper, arriving at the conclusion 
that the controversy is mainly illusory. Among the other 
papers contained in the volume may be mentioned one by 
Dr. Dawes Hicks on “The Nature of Willing,” and one by 
Miss Constance Jones on “ A New Logic.” 


The Old Farm House in Tottenham Court Road. By Ambrose 
Heal. (Heal and Son, Tottenham Court Road.)—Few people 
can have been aware that until quite recently a Georgian 
farmhouse has existed within a mile of Charing Cross. It 
stood just off Tottenham Court Road, at the back of the shop 
of Messrs. Heal, the furniture dealers, and bas only been 
demolished this year in order to make room for an extension 
of their premises. Mr. Ambrose Heal has written a charming 
little account of the history of the house, which seems to have 
been built somewhere about the year 1776. There is evidence 
of another farm having stood upon the same spot for a 
hundred years earlier, and we learn that this former building 
belonged in the middle of the eighteenth century “to two old 
maiden sisters of the name of Capper. They wore riding 
habits and men’s hats; one used to ride with a large pair of 
shears ufter boys who were flying their kites, purposely to cut 
their strings, the other sister's business was to seize the 
clothes of the lads who trespassed on their premises to bathe.” 
The photographs which accompany Mr. Heal’s paper will help 
to preserve the memory of this curious survival from a time 
when milch cows grazed in the meadows beside Tottenham 
Court Road. 


New Epitions.—Twenty new volumes have just been 
issued in “ Bohn’s Popular Library” (George Bell and Sons. 
Is. net each.) These include Carlyle’s French Revolution, 
Montaigne’s Essays, and Ranke’s History of the Popes, each 
in three volumes. A cheap edition of George Eliot's Novels 
(Blackwood and Sons. Is. net each volume) is in course 
of publication. It will occupy seventeen volumes, and will 
be completed by the end of November. Of these five 
have already appeared, and leave little to be desired as 
regards type and paper. We have received the first 
six volumes of a new series of French reprints known 
as “La Collection Gallia.” (Dent. Fr. 125 net each.) 
The works before us are Pascal's Pensées, Madame de la 
Fayette’s Princesse de Cléves, Balzac’s Contes Philosophiques, 
Musset’s Posies Nouvelles, Flaubert’s Tentation de Saint 
Antoine, and M. Maurice Barrés's L’Ennemi des Lois. Except 
for an unfortunate lack of simplicity in their cover-design the 
books present a most attractive appearance. New editions 
have recently been published of the following: The Preach- 
ing of Islam. By T. W. Arnold. (Constable and Co. 12s. 6d. 
net.) The Religion of Ancient Egypt. By A. H. Sayce. (T. 
and T. Clark. 4s. net.) The Etchingham Letters. By Ella 
Fuller Maitland and Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart. (Smith, 
Elder and Co. 3s. 6d. net.) Play-Making. By William 
Archer. (Chapman and Hall. 2s. net.) 
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Nunn (T. P.), Exercises in Algebra, including Trigonometry, part 1, er 8vo Coffee, Chocolate, o 
( ongmans) 36 | FOR BUSINESS MEN it is the ideal quick lunch when time is pressing, 
e (R.), a a nod oe = Seieaeccasecrerynromrennensnsins ae pe 6/8 | May be kept in the office and is prepared in a moment, 
Neill (E.), The Story of the World, roy 8V0 ..............ccccccccceeees (Jack) net 7/6 
O'Neill (B.), The Kewpies and Dotty Darling, 4to .................. .. (Dent) net 26 gee see Aa 68 ht with 
Parkinson (G. A.), The Education of Patsy O’Shay, cr 8vo ...(C. H. Kelly) 2/6 o Sules 
seer (E.), The Joy of Youth, cr 8vo ....................(€ hapman &Hall) 6/0 Prepared in a moment with water only. Requires no Cooking. 
Poole (E. ) An Age of Steel: Plays and Episodes (Hea: bh & Cranton) net 2/6 
Pope (A. E.), Text-Book of Anatomy and Physiology for omen, cr 8vo & Cat, h old. 
(Putnam) net 6/0 od i estaurants ‘afés, hot or cold. 
Potter (0.) and Sladen (D.), Weeds, A Novel .......... eek ae & Blackett) 6/0 Served in Hotels, R . an 
Kapbacl (F. 8:) ~re (Phe), BT BRO ~ ncnocnecice-sscentcorse ye Milford) 5/0 | Of all Chemists and Stores in sealed glass bottles at 1e, 6d., 26. Gd. and 11% 
=e 1 (F ), Up Above, er 8vo ..(Hutehinson) 6/0 seats, 
wick (G.), Luxembourg, the Grand Duchy and its People, =e é ) TRIAL SIZE, free by post on application to 
(Unwin) net 106 ’ 
Boberts (C. G. D.), Hoof and Claw, 870....c.ssccsscssssssavseseeeee(Ward & Lock) 6) HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., SLOUCH, BUCKS, 
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CLERGY IN POOR PARISHES. 


The contributions received by the Additional 
ended 


against 


Curates Society in the nine months 


September 30 were 
£19,078 up to the corresponding date in 1910, 


only £17,871 as 


which had the lowest income of any of the five 
years 1908 to 1912 inclusive. In a thousand poor 
places the clergy are hoping that the Society may 
be supplied with funds so as to continue, without 
further curtailment, the reduced payments now 


being made towards their stipends. 


AC.S. Office: 14 Great Smith St., Westminster. 








FREMLIN’S 


SPECIAL ENGLISH ALE 
PRACTICALLY FREE FROM SUGAR. 
Highly recommended by many Doctors to those prohibited from 
taking ordinary beer. 
FREMLIN BROS., Maidstone. 
Brancues :—Danes Rd., Camberwell, 8.E., Croydon, Tottenham, Woolwich, &c. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


——_ 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED.....£25,C00,cC00. 
CLAIMS PAID..................... £100,000,000. 
, | Total Funds - 


ROYAL. £19,031,200. 
| FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE 


| LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 
COMPANY, | 
LIMITED. 











ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
LIVE STCCK, ENGINEERING. 


HEAD ¢1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
OFFICES 224-28 Lombard Street, LONDON, 





———— 


FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


XCEPTIONAL Opportunity for PURCHASING an 

‘| ENGLISH FINISHING SCHOOL of the best class, in an important 
German Educational Centre. Principals retiring from the teaching profession, 
School established over 20 years. Has steadily maintained its present 
number of 30 pupils, at prospecwus Fees of £120, besides considerable extras. 
Receipts and Profits over £3,600 and £1,100 respectively, both increasing. Good- 
will £1,500. Further particulars will be furnished by Messrs. GABBITAS, 
THRING &CO., Educational Agents, 36 Sackville Street, London, W. ~ ee 

{CHOOL PREMISES.—The Owner of a Freehold Estate 
Ss in a healthy bracing locality nye district with gravel soil) in the Home 
Counties, is prepared to erect and let on lease up-to-date school premises to 
accommodate from 30 to 40 pupils on 10 or 12 acres of land. For further 
particulars apply to Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., Educational 
Agents, 158 to 162 Oxford Street, London, W. _ 
= — ——— — = = — — = 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
(JORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


LISKEARD COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL. 

WANTED, in January next, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS, graduate, experi- 
enced, and trained preferred, Essential subjects: Latin, French, English, 
some Mathematics, and Scripture. Fond of School Games and Musical a 
recommendation. Salary £100, rising by annual increments of £10 to a 
maximum of £140. Applications to be sent to the HEAD-MASTER, County 
School, Liskeard, from whom Forms may be obtained by sending stamped 
addressed foolscap envelopes. 

14th October, 1913. poe e2 Re Eee: 

ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL.—A VACANOY on 

the STAFF will be filled up in the course of the present term. 

Subjects: English, Mathematics, Elementary Latin; a knowledge of Music 

will be a qualification, For further information, intending candidates, who 

must be graduates of some University in the United Kingdom, should apply to 
the SECRETARY, Merchant Taylors’ School, Charterhouse Square, E.C, 


YouNs LADY, zs in 





living in London, desires SECRE- 

TARIAL WORK. 9 years’ experience, good shorthand and typing. 
Would take post at home or abroad, or as TRAVELLING COMPANION. 
Has travelled. Excellent references.—Box No. 647, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


“T\ULWICH HIGH SCHOOL.—A HEAD-MISTRESS is 
‘ REQUIRED for this School, to enter upon her duties in January next. 
For particulars and form of application apply to the SECRETARY, Church 
Schools Company, Church House, Westminster, S.W. 


 EQUIRED, for a Girl's High School (Government), 
J x Port Elizabeth, a LADY to teach ELOCUTION and SOLO SINGING. 
Pure accent and Diploma from the Royal College or Royal Academy of Music 
essential. To gail end of December. Salary £130, with board, residence and 
laundry during school terms. Outward passage paid on three years’ agreement. 
The school is of high standing and the conditions are exceptionally good. 
Apply, giving full particulars to SECRETARY, Education Committee, 8.4.C.5., 
2s Army | Navy Mansions, Victoria Street, 5. W, 





VACANCIES ! 
“— UNIVERSITY STUDENTS, PARENTS AND 
GUARDIANS, 


The Letters Patent Insurance Co., Limited, is prepared to accept a few 
young men of good Pe as apprenticed students. This is the only 
company in the world dealing exclusively with Patent Insurance, Patent 
Law, and Patent Exploitation in all its branches, under the advice of an 
— Board of Experts. 2 

raining given in Patent Law, Engineering, Designing, and factory work 
through the Company's affiliations. Preference will be given to om menu 
with a leaning towards engineering and the sciences. 

On completion of studies with the Company students will be introduced 
te the Company's clients for life positions. Through the Company's own 
affliated branches abroad, international introductions for students can be 


arranged, 

Amongst the Company's advisory board and experts aro Sir William 
Ramsay, K.C.B., F.R.S.; Sir Boverton Redwood, Bart., D.So.; Sir Philiy 
Magnus, J.P., M.P.; Sir Norman Lockyer, K.C.B., F.R.S., LL.D.; Mr. 
James Swinburne, F.K.S.; Colonel H.C. L. Holden, M.1.E.E., F.R.S., C.B. ; 
Mr. W. C. Unwin, LL.D., F.R.S., M.Inst.C.E., Hon.M.Inst.C.E.; Professor 
G. 8. Boulger, F.L.S., F.G.S., A.8,1. 

References exchanged. Write for particulars. 

LETTERS PATENT INSURANCE CO., LIMITED, 
ee eet ee ___ King’s House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
e+ * ss SERVICE COMMISSION. 
FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION. 

JUNIOR APPOINTMENTS in certain Departments (18-19}) October 30th. 

The date specified is the latest at which applications can be received. 
They must be made on forms to be obtained, with particulars, from the 
SECRETARY, Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, W. 


THE QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST. 


The LECTURESHIP in Moral Philosophy and History of Philosophy will 
become vacant on the Ist January, 1914. The salary attached to the office is 
£250 per annum. 

Full information as to duties and terms of appointment may be obtained 


from 
JOHN M. FINNEGAN, Secretary. 
N.B.—Direct or indirect canvassing of individual Senators or Curators will 
be considered a disqualification. 
A PROINT ENT OF TWO ASSISTANT MISTRESSES 
- TO THE JOHANNESBURG GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, TRANSVAAL, 
SOUTH AFRICA, 





The Education Department of the Trensvaal requires Two ASSISTANT 
MISTRESSES for the Johannesburg Girls’ High School. 

The appointment will be to Grade B. of the Transvaal Classification for 
High Schools at a salary of £200 rising by increments of £10 to 43.0. 

Candidates will be required to actas Form Mistresses taking general subjects. 
One should also have special qualifications in English, and the other should be 
qualified to take the Latin of the Middle School. 

Applications and inquiries should be addressed in covers marked “C, A.,”’ to 
the Secretary, Board of Education, Whitehall, 8.W. SCOTTISH CANDI- 
DATES should apply to the Secretary, Scotch Education Department, White- 
hall, Londou, 8.W. The selected candidates will be required to take up duty 
at Johannesburg as soon as can be conveniently arranged. 

PPOINTMENTS IN THE MERCANTILE MARINE, 
P. & O. CADETS. 

‘Lhe Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company will early in the 
coming year hold an examination at their offices for the entry of Cadets with 
a view to their future employment as Officers in the Company's service. 
Candidates must be approximately 15 years of age. The successful candidates 
will be entered for two or three years’ training on board the ‘ WORCESTER,’ 
the Company paying one-half (324 guineas) of their annual educational fecs. 
Subsequently, if they elect to serve for three years on board sailing vessels, the 
Company will pay the WHOLE OF THE PREMIUM, or a certain number 
cau be appointed to serve as apprentices on board the Company's steamers 
WITHOUT ANY PREMIUM BEING REQUIRED. 

Particulars on application to the SECRETARY, Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Navigation Company, 122, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C, 

October, 1913. 

N ISTRESS OF METHOD required at a Church School 
in India for next January. Salary offered £160 per annum in addition to 
board, residence and laundry. Second Class ze out will be paid. Degree 
not necessary, but training very desirable. Por further particulars apply to 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


r THe Vv IOTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


The Council is about to appoint a WOMAN SECRETARY to the Appoiut- 
ments Board for Women, and invites applications. Salary £150. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the Secretary to the Senate, the 


University, Manchester. 
VRANS VAAL.—Required immediately, WARDEN 


(gentlewoman essential), not over 45, for small Horticultural Hostel for 
women. Experience in Agriculture or Domestic Science necessary. Salary, 
£100 resident. Apply giving full yarticulars to Miss BAUNDERS, Education 
Agriculture Committee, 23 Army and Navy Mansions, Victotia Stréet, 8.W. 

{\NGINEERING PUPIL: applications now considered, 

vacancy for young gentleman in high-class works; premium ; three 

years’ course. —PRINCIPAL, M.Inst.C.E.—Box No. 203, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

JARTNERSHIPS.—A Publishing Firm of many years 

" standing, is desirous of meeting with a PARTNER, University man 

preferred—who can introduce capital for the purpose of extending business. 

An exceptional opportunity for a suitable man, Write Box No. 6, The 

Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


LECTURES, &c. 
HERWELL HALL, OXxFOR 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHE 

Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 

University Delegacy for Secon Training, and by 

the errr a a 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 

(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma; the 
Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate; and for the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ 
Certificate for Junior Form Mistresses. Fees for the Course from £65. 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
There isa Loan Fund. 


Qt: MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
Principal—Mies H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College). , 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondsry Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
cf the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarien. 

FEES :—STU DENTS, Resident, €0-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs, 
ayear. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs.a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 

‘A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 00 gs, a year, 
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T. GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH 
founded 1876). TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. HELP and 

D. ION for HOME STUDENTS in Literature (Special Subjects for 1913-14, 
“ Ttalian Art Studies in Costume and Old Miniatures "’), Essay Class (Subject 
for 1913-14, “‘ Psychology”), History, Geography, Philosophy, Languages, 
Science, &c. The Classes, under the direction of an y C , of 
ies, are conducted by Experienced Tutors of high University attainment, 
who work in direct communication with their Students. Preparation for Exami- 
nations, Fees from 12s. per term.—Write for Prospectus to SECRETARY, 


St. George's Classes, Edirburgh. 
ATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE, 
CAMBERWELL GROVE, S.E. 
Principal, Miss RIGG. Vice-Principal, Miss CARPENTER. 


Complete course of Training for Teachers in Secondary Schools and Kinder- 
gartens. Pre tions for London and Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma. Prac- 
tice in Mary Datchelor School of 500 girls. 














Hall of Residence (£12 12s. aterm). Free Studentship Bursar‘es, Tuition 
OuL HYG E, 


Fee, £20 15s. per annum. 
1 R B E C K Cc 
BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
COURSES OF STUDY (DAY and EVENING), for the Degrees of the 
University, in 
ARTS, SCIENCE. LAWS, ECONOMICS, 
under RECOGNIZED TEACHERS of the University. 


MATRICULATION and PRELIMINARY COURSES, ACCOUNTANCY, 
Full particulars on application to the Secretary. 
CO 


E O NURSE TRAININ 


LADIES trained as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Fee £35 for six_ months’ 
course. Children in residence. For particulars, apply Hon. Sec., Liverpool 
Ladies’ Sanitary Association, Incorporated, 19 Beaumont Street, Liverpool. 


PENCEss LOUISE NURSES FOR CHILDREN. 


COURSE extends over a ners of six months. Practical Training in the 
Care of Infants and Young Children, in Cookery, Laundry Work, Needlework, 
including Making of Children’s Clothing, Sick Nursing, &c. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS Ist NOVEMBER. 
For full particulars, apply 5 ATHOLL CRESCENT, EDINBURGH. 


1 HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 


Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence, 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES. 


EM ORK Y 7TRATRBIi SZ CG. 


Students and others who contemplate taking up a course of training 
during the winter months sbould send a postcard to G. H. COX, 12 
Farringford, Tettenhall Road, Wolverhampton, for full details of a new and 
improved system. 

HE CAMBRIDGE ‘TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recognized by the Board of Education as a 
Training College for Secondary Teachers. Prinvipal: Miss M. H. WOOD, 
M.A, (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College. 
A residential College providing a year's professional training for secondary 
teachers. The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and ior the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for ae ey in teaching Science, 
es, Mathematics, and other subjectsin schools in Cambridge. Students 
are admitted in January and in Septem Fees £75 and £65.— Particulars as 
to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund may be 
obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Training College, Wollaston 
Road, Cambridge. 
LOCUTION.—Careful Individual Tuition in all branches 
for Pulpit, Stage, Platform, Public Recitals, &c., by Mr. DOUGLAS 
STEVENS, A.L.A.M., 64, Haymarket, 8.W. Tel., City 4,529. Terms on 
application. “Mr. Douglas Stevens is an elocationist of marked ability and 
considerable range.’’—Morning Post. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


OUNTESS BEAUCHAMP, CANON WILSON, and 

Dr. GOSTLING of Worcester from personal knowledge warmly recom- 

mend Mrs. HOLLOWAY, Tannachie, West Malvern, for the home education 

of a few children of from 6 to 10 years with her own som. Reference pei mitted 
to the two last named, and to the Vicar of West Malvern. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND OOLLEGQES. 


UVUEENWO OD, EASTBOURN E— 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built fora School. 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, &, 
Autumn Term began Tuesday, September 23rd. Next vacancies in Jan. 1914, 


St FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Mies LUCY SILCOX. 
Term begins September 23rd, and ends December 18th. 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principale—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principals, 
Autumn Term, September 23—December 19. Half Term, November 5. 


I heen or (Ladies’ School), WEY BRIDGE.— Miss 

E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. London (assisted by expert staff) prepares 
girls for all University examinations. Special terms for serious examination- 
candidates. Celebrated Pine-Wood district. Air dry and bracing. Sandy 
om. —— sanitation.—Prospectus and fullest details on applieation to 
above ress, 


\IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughtersonly. Entire charge of Chil- 
dren with ?——: Resident trained Nurse. Detac use 4 mins. from 
sea.—For Illus. Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier. 


\ | OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the Schooland the 
standard of work are high. odern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali- 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character. 
Senior and Junior Houses. Special advantages for advanced work. Excellent 
examination results. Good garden and field for es.—References kindly 
ermitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. Gril C. B, Bardsley, Hon. 


















































» C.M,S., and many others,—Apply Principal for prospectus, 








EA AND MOUNTAIN AIR.—THE CALDE ’ 
_ SCHOOL, SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND.—Climate a ois 
bracing. Senior and Junior Houses, close to the Seashore.. Well-equi — | 
Classrooms, Laboratory, and Gymnasium. Handicrafts, Nature Stud Coe 
&c., taught. Excellent Resident Staff, including Mistress for am ery, 
French Lady for French Conversation. Escort from Euston om = 
Carlisie. Principals, the Misses Wilson (Newnham College, Training Cnt 


Camb., and St. Mary's, Paddington). 
ALLASEY GRANGE §£CHOO ASEKY 
W CHESHIRE.—Pcarding £chool fcr Girls. Pet LASEY, 
Tninutes 


tion on the outskirts of es me three minutes from the sen, twenty 
-M VYNER.  kutise charge of 





7 me an ae oa 3 amo, Miss 
at the Schock, “Ielephous: Sul Liocerd. es ?PY ‘0 (hOSECRETARY 
p*** CESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, w 


Trinciyal—Miss PARKER, 





Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special atte 
tion to languages, English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if required 
ge grounds. Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year. Officers’ daughters 

€6 guineas a year. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE CoO., Lrp., ST. HELIERS 
Jersey.—Splendid Buildings, Gymnasium, se} arate Cubicks, Hocke ° 
‘ennis, Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; grent advantages for "ecquiring. 
French; Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training Brecial 
Terms for Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prosyectus 0}))y PRINCIPAL. 











ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES — 
Boarding Echool for Girls. Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 

12 acres, Entire charge taken of childyen from abrcead. ‘lennis, Lacrogse. 
Hockey, and Swimming. Frinciyals: The Misees SALES, 4 


YNOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
Fresident—Lord CHARIS FERESFOERD, K.C.B., M.P, Principals—A. 
ALEXANDER, F.B.G.S., exd Mra, ALEXANDER. ‘Ihe Statf cousists of 
Bedical lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Vhysical 'Iraip. 
ing, including a Ewedith Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institat 
— Educated Women are trained as Scientifec ‘leachers of Physical 
ucation, 
References yermitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.—} urther) articulars from the SECRE' ARY. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, ” 
deg: BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
87 Lamsdowne Road, Pedford.—Princiyal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
sre trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
tchools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
sud Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish Eystem, Massage, Anatomy, Phy- 
tiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


) | emcees HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited 
24 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. ‘ 
Head-Mistress—Miss G., TARLEION YOUNG, M.A, 
Treyaration for the Universities; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC £CIENCE DEPARIMENT, 
EOARDING HOUSE adjoining the Schvol. 
Proepectuses, &c., from the HEAD-MISTRESS or Mr. H, KEELING, A.C. 4, 
1(9 Colmore Kow, Kirmingham, : 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal 

iss CONDER, Classical ‘Iripor, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines, Epecial attcntion given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 

Pupils qr ared ior advanced Examinations and ior the Universities if 
required, ealthy situaticn. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSING'ION, Reeognized by the Board 

ot Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; ‘Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte 

fore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concernipg Scholarships apply to the Principal, Mise E. }JAWRENCE. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BUBY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN., Praetical,Theorctica?, 

(Gold Medallist, R.H.S, Exam.,1£09, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 
SYSTEM, by Frenchman, Ca tering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— l’rincij al; 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.R.H.S, 1st Class Certifieates. See Prospectus. 


ys 6G. 









































S T A M M E R J 
“The Bensley Treatment.”” This Book, giving the experience of one who 
cured himself after forty years’ suffering, sent post free on application to the 
author, his colleague for 30 years—W. J. Ketley, “‘ Tarrangower,”’ Willesden 
Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 


——— = —— 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 

Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. ome life, Medical care,and suitable education for 

loys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s, Weekly. Furtber particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. AL. McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 


HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. — For 

Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Nary. Premises recently 

extended. Junior Department for boys of 7 to9.—LI1TLETON C. POWYS, 
M.A., Head-Master. 


BBOTSHOLME SOHOOL, near ROCESTER, 
DERBYSHIRE. 
Head-Master—CECIL REDDIE, Ph.D. 
ORIGINAL SCHOOL of the NEW EDUCATION MOVEMENT. 

The aim is ay? at me y an ideal home and life for the sons of parents who can 
afford to have the best for their Loye’ physical, mental, and moral welfare. 

‘The Curriculum, on practical, scientific, educative lines, has been approved 
by eminent authorities in England, America, and Germany. 

Music is made a special feature. 

Boys found, after a year’s experience, to be distinctly above the average will 
be eligible for awards, which materially reduce the cost of education. 

‘lhe school estate of 133 acres includes playing ficlds (22 acres) for football, 
cricket, and tennis, golf course, skating pond, toboggan run, shooting range, 
chemical laboratory, farm, gardens, orchards; open-air life; fine new buildings 
(fire-proof), and excellent sanitation. 

Parents interested in progressive education should write for a Prospectus. 














<r PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK. 
The next COMMON ENTRANCE EXAMINATION FOR PUBLIC 


SCHOOLS for the Spring term 1914, wi)l be held at this School on the 20th and 
2lst November. FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS of FIFTEEN GUINEAS EACH, 
reducing the total fees for Board and Tuition to £63 per annum, wil! be offered 
on the results of this Examination. One will be restricted to the sons of 
Clergy. and one to the sons of Officers. Full particulars and eutry forms from 
THE HEAD-MASTER. 

The NEW BOARDING HOUSE & GEOUNDS adjoining the Schcol will be 
opened in January, 
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“\HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN DECEMBER, 
Particulars from the BURSAR. 
SCHOOL, WORCESTER. 


K ING’S 
SCHOLARSHIPS. EXAMINATION NOVEMBER Ii8th and 19th. 
yh all _ under 15, with preference in some cases for sons of clergy. 


yee particulars apply Head-Master, CANON CHAPPEL, 
UPTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT. Founded 1578. 
S Old buildings eotinely, modernized ; two new boarding-houses and com- 


Jendid, bracing, healthy. 
ead-master; or the Clerk, 











1 block recen added. Situation 
Proeect ay W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A., 
38 


Street, Westminster. 
ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
B Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 


For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove. 


OYAL NAVY.—DIRECT ENTRY OF CADETS from 

the Public Schools. Full text of the Regulations on application to 

JAMES _ (Gieve, Matthews & Seagrove, Ltd.), 65 South Molton Street, 
London, W. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships. Extensive Play- 
ing Fields—Swimming Bath, Next Term begins Thursday, 15th January, 1914, 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab, 











OVER COLLEGE.— For information as regards Scholar- 
ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and 
Officers application should be made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. pr W. 
LUSHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 


7 ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor. 


Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL. Five Entrance 

Scholarships for boys under 14 will be competed for on December 2nd, 

$rd, and =. For particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Charterhouse 
Square, F.C, 


ERKHAMSTED fCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 

C, H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, o— and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 103, Junior for boys 104 to 13,and Senior 13-19. Eac — 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.— Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


A Staaten arm COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 


























Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith’s work, 
ntry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys, 


TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED. 

—Adults and boys taken in residence or as daily pupils. Prospectus and 
testimonials post free from Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court 
Mansions, London, W.C, Estab. 1905. 











FOREIGN, 
HATEAU DE BEAUREGARD, NEUCHATEL, 
SWITZERLAND. 
For Modern Languages, 


For Illustrated Prospectus apply Rev. G. A. BIENEMANN, 


HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAN D.— 
(1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR ROYS, Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools, French strong subject. 
Bracing climate. Altitude 3,200 feet, (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under the same 
management as the above. 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D., 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 
Pupils placed with French families if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address : BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 
ARIS.—Limited number of Girls of good family received. 
Specialization in Foreign Languages, Music, and Art. Visits to places 
of interest, museums, concerts, operas, &c., under chaperonage. Spacious 
remises and grounds. Hot and cold baths. Special attention to health, Out- 
rexercise, Swedish drill,tennis, riding, &c. Highest refs. Particularson appli- 
eation to Miss Easton, Villé Leona, Boulevard Victor Hugo, Neuilly s/. Seine. 


TNTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 RUE DE LA SORBONNE, PARIS, 




















French Language, Literature, History, Phonetics, 
Preparation for University Examination, 
Winter Session Ist October. 


For particulars apply SECRETARY. 
NTERNATIONAL GUILD (LONDON BRANCB), 


GORDON HALL, GORDON SQUARE, W.C, 


English Classes for French students begin on 15th October. 

Special preparation for the certificats primaire and secondaire, 

French Classes for English students began on 8th October. 

Special preparation for the certificates of proficiency in Modern Languages 
(Cambridge and London). 

Purther particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY. 


ARIS.—Mille. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken. 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 
a near the Bois, Padminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
lanche, Paris. 








ARIS.—A French lady receives 3 or 4 GIRLS of good 
social position, who have every care and educational advantage. French 
thoroughly taught and always spoken. Music, art, and fencing lessons. 
Lectures, concerts, and operas attended, and places of interest visited fre- 
quentiy, Comfortable home near Avenue du Bois, Particulars from Miss 
COCHRANE, Newton Aboyne, N,B, 





INTER SPORT IN SWITZERLAND.— HOTEL 

MEYERHOF, HOSPENTHAL, close to ANDERMATT (4,800 ft. above 

sea). This old-established hotel opens on December 15th for the winter sport 

— -— i. — a sure altitude for ski, sleighing, luging, 
skating, &c. very comfort. erate terms, Full spec 

application to Family Meyer, Proprietor. 


INTER SPOKT, ANDERMATT, SWITZERLAND. 


TO LET, Furnished Villa and Flats, with all modern f 
Winter season.—Apply to J. B. MEYER, Andermatt. a oe 


(HRISTMA Sand WINTER SPORT in SWITZERLAND. 
—Chateau d’Oex. A Chalet to let at reasonable figure if taken for six 
eae. La aseing conus, Soo besvoua, electric light, bath, &c. English 
lamily’s residence. ply, ANGLEY, Chalet Thelma, Chateau d'Oc 

PRANGLEY, Norwood, Formby. P —_— machen 


IGH CLASS BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

| on English lines. Healthy situation. Entire charge undertaken of boys 

with parents living abroad. First class Teaching Staff. Language professors. 

Careful oversight. English games. Winter sports. Highest refs. Sronpectas 
from Principal, E. JAMES FOX, Cheltonia, Villeneuve, Montreux, Suisse. 


SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES, 
DUCATION. 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
OICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girlsor TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully. detailed particulars to 
Mersrs. GARBITAS, THRING and CO., 
who for 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading educational 
establishments. 
Advice is given free of charge. 
re) 7 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO. 
86 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, ° 
have a fully-organized De ment for SECURING APPOINTMENTS as 
— 28 or MATRONS in Schools, and as GOVERNESSES in Private 
‘amilies. 

They invite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for posts in 
the teaching profession. The agency, which is under distinguished patronage, 
has been established 40 years. 

Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 

NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 

No fee of any kind is dwe unless an appointment be obtained through the 
agency. 

_ SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 

Parents should consult 

Messrs, TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, 
(free ot charge) prospectuses and reliable information concerning the 
best SCHOOLS, PRIVATE TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES 
for Boys and Girls in England and on the Continent, As Educational 
Agents, Messrs. Truman and Knightley are, in a large number of 
cases, personally acquainted with the Principals and responsible for the 
stafis of the schools recommended by them, and are thus able to supply 
information which ents would find difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
158 to 162 OX FO STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


Ts VT aS 2 BS 8S CC H OO L 
NO DIFFICULTY ATTACHES TO THE CHOICE OF 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
GIRLS’ FINISHING SCHOOLS 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS 
TUTORS 
SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 
if parents avail themselves of the expert knowledge and experience which 
Mesers. J. & J. Paton are able to place at their disposal. 

On receipt of full particulars as to the fees it is desired to pay, district 
preferred and age of pupil, prospectuses and detailed information to meet 
these special requirements will be sent FREE OF CHARGE, 

Messrs. J. & J, PATON, 
Educational A G28 00, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 
Telephone 5053 Central. 
OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mietresses, and Welsh County Schools Association, 

The Agency has been established for the parece of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 

When possible special appointments should be arranged. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 
CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 








who will be glad to supply 


5. 





every information supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, 
Please state pupils’ ages, Mr g and as 
school fees desired.— UNIVERSI SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 


122 Regent Street, W. Established 185%. iid, i 
CHOOLS RECOMMENDED GRATIS to parents b 
University Men and old Schoolmasters, who only recommend Schoo! 
rsonally visited. Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, and 
hens Introduced. Messrs. Poco: (Cantab.), Browne (Oxon.), and 
Hespey, 217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Recent. rte 
TUDENTS CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 
Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on every 
branch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving Schooi or College. 
Advice on training a egy + ey AL SECRETARY, Central Bureau for 
Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, 


CHOICE of SCHOOLS and Tutors gratis.—Prospectuses 

of English and Continental Schools and of ARMY, CI VIL SERVICE 
and UNIVERSITY TUTORS SENT (FREE OF CHARGE) on receipt of 
details, by POWELL, SMITH, AND FAWCETT, SCHOOL AGENTS 
(EST. 1833), 34 Bedford Street, Strand. Tel.,7021Ger, ; 
msO INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 

DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. ‘The Register states terms, &c,, and is illus 
trated.—MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address: ‘Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Ge rrard), 





SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen & Gentlewomen. 


Inclusive fees. Jan. 6th, 1914, EGYPT with GREECE, by Dalmatian 
Coast, Luxor, Aesouan, Cairo. 6 weeks. March: Alyveria. April Beauty and 
Art in Northern Italy. Italian Lakes. Later: Carpathians, Dolomites, Russia, 
&c.— Miss BISHOP, “‘ Haslemere,”” Wimbledon Park Road, 8,W. 
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ANARY ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 
Five Days’ Steam from Southampt 


( on.) 
Splendid Winter and Sprin; SANTA CATALINA 


Climate. HOTE 
(English), Beautiful gardens (about 20 acres) a, sea. Golf, tennis, and 
croquet. Good sea-bathing in smooth water. THE CANARY ISLANDS 


CO. (Ltd.), Finsbury Pavement House, E.C 
| | tate THE NILE TO THE Ist CATARACT. 


22nd. 





A Select Conducted Party, Jan 
First Cless throughout. Inclusive and Moderate. 
Free Illus. Booklet from CAESAR CHALEEL, Teigamouth. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &o 


LADY, living alone in the most beautiful part of 
Somerset, and close to the sea, would like another as PAYING GUEST. 








—Address, Mrs. CUNINGHAME, Chapel Knap, Porlock Weir, Taunton. 








TYPEWRITING, &c. 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


YPEWRITING 
General MS, 104, 1,000 words, Carbon 3d. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Daplicating. 


Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed, Highest testimoniala. 
NORA DIC INSON, 257 Wanstead Park Road, Ilford, Essex. 


UTHORS’ MSS., typed, 9d. per 1,000 words. Special 
discount for large orders and regular work. Urgent work executed and 
delivered same day as received.—The CROWN TYPEWRITING and DUPLI- 
— Suffolk House, Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 


| bie M. WEATHERLY (Late pupil Royal Normal 
College, London).—Authors’ MSS., Legal Work, Specifications, Builders’ 
Quantities, Copying Work of every description accurately and promptly 
executed, Charges reasonable, A trial order solicited. 
39 High Street, North Ormesby, Middlesbrough. 


O AUTHORS.—MSS. revised by UNIVERSITY MAN 
(M.A.) with wide literary experience. Errors orthographical, gram- 
matical, syntactical, &c., noted; suggestions on style, &c.; printers’ proofs 
corrected, &c. Prospectus on application to ‘‘GAYNOR,” c/o Lorimer and 
Chalmers, General Printers, 31 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


HOUSE TO REMEMBER.—Best prices offered for 

discarded Trinkets, Gold, Jewellery, Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, 
Silver, Antiques, Old Sheftield Plate and Valuables by Frasers, the well-known 
and most reliable firm. Established 1633. Reference, Capital and Counties 
Bank, Strict privacy guaranteed. Fairest valuation assured. Utmost cash 
value or offer by return. No transaction too large, none too small.—FRASERS 
(Ipswich) Ltd., Goldsmiths, Desk 48, Princes Street, Ipswich. 




















LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. Any condition. 

6d, per platinum pinned tooth given on vulcanite; 2s. 6d. on silver; 
5s.on gold; 10s. upwards on platinum. Cash or offer by return. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Bankers, Parr's, 8. CANN & Co. (Dept. 132), 69a Market 
Street, Manchester. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est, 100 years. 


OURNALISTIO and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. New Class for Journalism 
now forming. Sxcellent introductions given.—Telephore or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
: PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon b 
She EQUITABLE RKEVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1855, Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 
JUBLIC HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
120 licensed Inns. Ask for Report, take £1 shares. Five per cent, paid 
regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


r PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering irom Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
A THEENIC UNDERWEAR is soft and fleecy, and gives 
lasting wear. It is pure wool, yet guaranteed _——/? A | 
rite for 





























greater choice of sizes and textures is offered than in the shops. 
patterns direct to Dept. 16, Atheenic Mills, Hawick, Scotland. 








OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S, Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques. Supplied to the Royal Household. 
Annihilates Beetles. Harmless to pets. ‘Tins, Is. 3d., 2s. 3d., 46, 64.— 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 





APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 

PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atzany Memortat), 
UARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Patron: H.M. Tae Krxa. 
of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
or who are wishful to provide 








QUEEN 

READE 
desiring to retain their normal income, 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 

Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 

To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 ie required annually. Subscriptions are needed. 
Treasurer: THe Eart or Hanrowsy. Secretary: Goprrer H. Hamriror. 


NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 


This Institution maintains, clothes and educates the orphans of persons 
once in good circumstances. They are received from all parts of the 
Empire, and are admitted at ANY AGE UNDER SEVEN. 

The NEXT ELECTION will take place on November 27th when TWENTY 
CHILDREN, viz., 12 boys and 8 girls will be elected. 

Annual Subscriptions from 10s. 6d., or Life Subscriptions from £5 5s., entitle 
the donors to vote at the forthcoming election. 

Commr, HARRY C. MARTIN, B.N., Sec. and Supt. 


Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 














perearas CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and shou 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Qu ag 
Bloomsbury, London, W.C, ; 7 ws & 


Oma OF ENGLAND WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 
Patrons—Their Majesties the KING and QUEEN. : 
= i. of _ on ee nion—H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
e cially ogniz rganization of the National Church 
with Qutcast, Destitute, and Neglected Children. reat. 
omes, including Farm, Industrial, and Cripples’ Ho: * 
Children have been rescued. Over 4,300 now ender’ e Society's — saad 
SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be gratefully acknowledged by the 
tary, Rev. Prebendary RUDULF, 
AIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY, Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, SE, 

















ART AND EXHIBITION. — 
OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTs. 


‘The President and Council of the Royal Academy are prepared to recei 
applications for the post of SECRETARY. Candidates must ahi 
and 45 years of age, and gentlemen of lite ttai ta tent for 
the discharge of official business, with a knowl of French, and possibly 
German and Italian. Full particulars of the dutiesiand rr of the office 
can be obtained on ication at the office of the REGIST. of the Royal 


Academy, Burlington House, Ww. 
Applications must be accompanied not more than three written testi- 
monials, and forwarded to the Keeper of the Royal Academy not later than 


November 8th. 


OUR NEW ETCHINGS by FRANK BRANGWYN, 


Now Ready. 
1, Cawnon Street Station (Interior). 
2. St. Perer’s or Tae Excnanor, Genoa. 
3. Cuurcn or St. Nicworas, Paris. 
4. Tue Gare or Sr. Vincent, Avia. 
Only 125 impressions of each will be published, the plates will then be 
destroyed. May be seen at the publishers— 
THE FINE ART SOCIETY, 148 New Bond Street, or the leading print. 
sellers. Illustrated prospectus on applicati 


Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 
CHLORODYNE 
The Reliable 


Family Medicine, 
The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDs, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 
In DIARRHEA and other complaints of the 
bowels it acts like a charm, and its soothing and 
restoring effects are equally marked in GOUT, 
NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE and RHEUMATISM 


The Original and Only Genuine. 

















———— —= 





Convincing 
Medical Testimony 
with each bottle, 


Of all Chemists, 
1/14, 2/9, 4/6. 





Always ask for and 
see you get 


Collis Browne’s 
Chlorodyne— 








THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To e the and safety 
of the Country and the Emptre, and improve the moral and 
Physical condition of the people by bringing about the 

adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCR:PTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 

264 ‘ 


2s. | 
-. 25 0 © | Members woe wee owe 10:10 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents -. 5 0 0 | Associates, with Literature 
Members oon ~~ 2 oe. and Journal ae 0 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 

rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 

BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 








co 


Hon. Vice-Presidents 





Colonel W. J. B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3691. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 











OOKS.—Mosso’s Dawn of Mediterranean Civilization, 83.; 
Design in Nature, by Dr. Pettigrew, 3 vols. (£3 3s. net), a bargain, 
18s. 6d.; Harper's Old Inns of Old Engiand, 2 vols., 21s.; Skene’s Celtic 
Scotland, 3 vols., 28s.; Shorter Life and Letters of the Brontés, 2 vols, 10s. ; 
Burton's Arabian Nights, 17 vols, illus., £17 17s.; Hartshorne’s Old English 
Glasses, £2 2s,; Jones’s Old English Gold Plate, 10s. 6d.; Wilson's Tales of 
the Borders, 3 quarto vols., half-calf, gilt, new, 21s. ; Balzac’s Droll Stories, 
with 425 2p by Gustave Doré, 2ls., scarce; Rackham’s Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales, Edit. de Luxe, £2 2s.; Fairbairn’s Crests, Last Edition, 2 vols, 25«.; 
Ranke’s History of England, 6 vola., £2 10s. Libraries purchased of any 
magnitude, £5 to £1000.—Baker’s Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, B’ham. 


OOKS WANTED :—Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols, 1868; 

Smith’s Adventures of Mr. Ledbury, 3 vols.; Alice in Wonderland, 1965 

or 1866; Doughty’s Travels in Arabia Deserta; Wilde’s Works, 14 vols.; Life 

of Mytton, 1835, 1887 or 1851; Stevenson’s Works; Handley Cross, 1854; 

Catlin’s American Indians; Beardsley’s Later Work, 1901; Lever’s Works, 37 
vols. Hector's Great Bookshop, Birmingham, 


(yp Pear ANNUAL CATALOGUE OF PUBLISHERS’ 


REMAINDERS, with Supyeaens, now ready. Books in all Branches 
. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount 








of Literature at Bargain Prices.— 
Bookseller, Wigmore Street, London, W. 
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A CHOICE ART GIFT BOOK. 
READY TO-DAY. 
Royal Quarto, bound in art paper boards, Ss, net 
(by inland post, Ss. 6d.) 


SHORT CUTS 
TO SKETCHING 


By HAYWARD YOUNG. 


With 8 COLOURED PLATES and 104 PEN and 
PENCIL SKETCHES by the Author. 


Edited by FLORA KLICKMANN. 


CONTENTS: A Poem in a Gate Post—Against Niggled Inanities— 
On Sketching Trees—A Morning in March—The Incident in the 
Picture—The Picturesque in Dingy Towns—The Church in the Land- 
A Garden in June—The Sludgy-Spudgy Creek—A July Day— 


art istic Philosophy f!n Seaside Sketching—The Useful in the Beauti- 
ful—A World of Colour—Seeing Colour Out of Doors—The Pictorial 


Portrayal of Musical Emotions—Who’ll Come Sketching in the Snow 
—Cusps, Crockets, and Crosses. 


Published at 4 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 





———— 


Get the 


Pen made and 
guaranteed by the 
Largest Firm of 
Fountain Pen 
Manufacturers in 
Great Britain: 
the Onoto. Itig 
All-British ; de- 
signed to last a 
lifetime. If an 
Onoto ever goes 
wrong, the 
makers will put it 
right at once, free. 
















Price 10/6 and up- 
wards, of all Stationers, 
Jewellers, and Stores. 
Booklet about the 
Onoto Pen free on 
application to 
Tuomas pE ta Eve 
& Co., Ltd., 319, Bun- 
hill Row, London, E.C, 





Ask for ONOTO INK 
-—Best for all Pens. 





Onoto 


The Self-filling P en 


Safety Fountain 








Eiderdowns 


HERE are many quilts made of so-called “ Eider- 
down,” which may goose-down or even 
vegetable down, but it is only the soft brown down 
of the Eider that gives the most luxurious warmth 
with the least weight of any known substance. 
In Heal & Son's Price List of ‘ Quilts,” which will be sent 
free to readers of this Journal, “‘Eiderdown” means the down 
of the Hider duck. The term is not a mere figure of speech, 


HEAL & SON Tottenham 


Court Rd., W. 
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HOW TO AVOID GOUT. 


COMPLETE FREEDOM FROM URIC 
AILMENTS. 





ACID 





It is easy to convince a man who is suffering from an attack of 
acute gout that he has it. But it is not so easy to convince ono 
who has recovered from such an attack that he will have another. 
And it is more difficult still to convince the gouty man who has 
never suffered an acute attack that he will have one if he is not 
careful. 

Gouty ailments are the most insidious of all the maladies to 
which humanity is heir. As the saying is, “ they have you before 
you know you have them,” and everyone who is “ born to gout,” 
or who, by indulgence and good living, has acquired the gouty 
habit, should know the various misleading signs by which the 
tendency shows itself in its early stages. 

These signs vary according to individual conditions. Some- 
times the only sign of the gouty habit for many years is a 
sluggish liver, acidity, heartburn, and other dyspeptic symptcms. 
In other cases the victim’s only warning of a gouty tendency is 
the liability to aches and pains mentioned above. These aches 
and pains may be of a dull character or sharp and poignant, but 
in any case they seldom remain for long. 

Such attacks, however slight, are ample evidence that tho 
system is impregnated with that dangerous waste product known 
as uric acid, and that not only has the gouty habit of the system 
been set up, but that there has been reached the more advanced 
stage of the process of impregnation when the uric acid has 
deposited its pain-causing compounds in various parts of the body. 
These gouty substances, in the form of urate of soda, are not only 
at present clogging the muscles, tissues, organs, and joints, but 
are increasing in quantity with every day that the uric acid 
continues to be allowed to enter the circulatory system instead of 
being expelled by kidneys and liver, as it is in the case of healthy 
persons. The uric acid will continue to pass into the circulation 
and to impregnate the entire system until an efficient uric acid 
solvent and eliminant, such as Bishop’s Varalettes, is adopted, 


THE RATIONAL WAY WITH GOUT. 


Only by taking Bishop Varalettes can the gouty tendency be 
continually and completely kept in subjection, gouty symptoms 
overcome, and all forms of gouty suffering entirely avoided. The 
uric acid, which is responsible for all the trouble in every gouty 
case, no matter what stage the latter has reached, is readily 
dissolved and removed from all parts of the system when Bishop’s 
Varalettes are taken. There is really no need for any gouty 
subject to take any other remedy than Bishop’s Varalettes to 
counteract the tendency to gout, and to keep quite free from the 
pain, inflammation, stiffness, and other distressing symptoms of 
all uric acid ills, such as gout, rheumatism, rheumatic gout, 
sciatica, lumbago, neuritis, gouty eczema, stone, and gravel, 
There is at least one potent reason which will appeal to every 
gouty subject why other remedies should be avoided. That 
reason is that the latter contain drugs which, if taken for any 
length of time, have such an injurious influence on the digestive 
and nervous systems that the relief afforded from gout by these 
remedies is dearly purchased. 

Now, Bishop’s Varalettes, besides constituting positively the 
most efficient uric acid eliminant known, are perfectly harmless, 
They have no direct action whatever on the system itself, and 
even when they are taken regularly for years, as they have been 
in exceptionally severe cases, the system is not in the least 
affected, the efficiency of the Varalettes never becomes lessened, 
and the gouty habit is kept perfectly in subjection all the time. 

If you have any gouty signs about you give Bishop’s Varalettes 
an immediate trial. They are the means of ensuring health in 
persons of the gouty tendency, and their use is imperatively 
necessary to the welfare of anyone who suffers from such uric acid 
ailments as gout or rheumatic gout (excruciating pain, inflam- 
mation, stiffness, and swellings, chiefly in the joints), gouty 
rheumatism (in the muscles), lumbago (in the loins), sciatica (in 
hips and thighs), neuritis (in the muscles of the arti), stone and 
gravel, and gouty eczema, 


WHAT TO EAT AND DRINK. 


A booklet has been prepared by the manufacturers of Bishop’s 
Varalettes specially for the gouty subject, and it contains just 
those outstanding facts which are of most practical use to the 
sufferer, and to those who are threatened with a gouty future. It 
explains how Bishop’s Varalettes work—how they positively over- 
come the gouty habit, and eliminate the root cause of all gouty 
suffering. A valuable feature of this booklet is an anti-gout 
dietary, which shows at a glance what the gouty subject may eat 
with safety, and what are the foods and beverages to be avoided. 
By the intelligent regulation of the diet in the way indicated in 
this booklet much can be done to impede the process of excessive 
uric acid formation. A copy of this little book will be forwarded 
you post free on application to Alfred Bishop ( Ltd.), Manufactur- 
ing Chemists (Established 1857), 48, Spelman Street, London, N.E. 
Please ask for Booklet Y. 

Bishop’s Varalettes dissolve with brisk effervescence in a few 
seconds, They are tasteless, and may be taken in any liquid, 
They may be had of all chemists at Is., 2s., and (the 25 days’ 





treatment) 5s.; or direct from the makers, as above. 
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BARKER BODY 
ROLLS-ROYCE CHASSIS 




















A NEW ROLLS-ROYCE CAR WITH LIMOUSINE BODY 
AS ABOVE FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 


FOUR SECOND-HAND ROLLS-ROYCE CARS FOR’ SALE. 


40/50 h.p. Rolls-Royce Limousine Landaulette. 40/50 h.p. Rolls-Royce Saloon Limousine. 
40/50 h.p. Rolls-Royce Cabriolet. 40/50 hp. Rolls-Royce Torpedo. 


BARKER & CO. (Coachbuilders), Ltd., 


London Retailers and Body Specialists for Rolls-Royce Cars. 
Coachbuilders to H.M. the King. 


66-68 SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W. 


ESTASLISHED OVER 200 YEARS. 











You realise when trying the 


‘GROUSE’ 
BRAND 
WHISKY 


quietly at home 


how much better it is 

than any other. The 

flavour is soft, delicate 

and mellow, and the cost 

is the lowest at which the 

highest grade of Whisky 
can be supplied. 


48/- PER DOZEN 
BOTTLES, 





Cargiace Par, 
A full-sized bottle as 
sample by post for 4/- 
It’s well worth trying. 
MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 18 Bordeaux House, Perth. 
Established 1800. 
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Scientific Certainties 
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The ‘Allenburys’ Foods are based on scientific certainties. 
Used as directed, they are exactly what a baby needs to 


e 


oe 


develop into a healthy and robust child. The ‘Allenburys’ 
Foods are easily assimilated; digestive and kindred disorders 
are avoided by their use. 


Cigarettes [Bllenburys Foods 


QSS™ Pamphict “Infant Feeding and Management” “Sag 


¥' 
¥3 





Ses 


sent Free. ee 


ee 
% Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Lombard St,. London 
H F 200 
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1.M. Government has 


adopted Kalamazoo 
rome leaf ledgers 







—after investigating all other systems 
they placed an order for 400 Kalamazoos 


because five years’ wear proved them to be the most economical of all the 
loose-leaf books. 

This is only another instance where the Kalamazoo, after a most exacting 
test, has displaced all other makes. 

The Kalamazoo is a Book—not a Box. The only difference from an 
ordinary bound ledger being that the leaves are not permanently sewn in but 
are keyed on to a series of flexible leather thongs. This means that directly 
& page becomes filled up a new one can be substituted so that the Kalamazoo 
is a perpetual Ledger saving the time and cost of periodically opening up a 
new set of Books. The time that is usually spent in continual reference to 
the index is saved too, because accounts can be arranged alphabetically and 
once opened always retain the same folio. 

The Kalamazoo opens quite flat on the desk. The covers always shut 
close and parallel. 

It has a bigger holding capacity for sheets than any other make and is 
therefore not only the most efficient loose-leaf book, but is also the most 
economical to install. 

The enormous amount of valuable information and data in their possession 
place the makers in an unique position of being able to advise firms as to the 
best manner of adapting the loose-leaf System to their own individual 


Over requirements. 
100 000 The Largest Firms in the Kingdom use the Kalamazoo. 


Lever Bros., Lt Commercial Union Insurance Co, Harland & Wolff, Ltd, 
? Rowntree & Co., Ltd. Canadian Pacific Railway Co. South Metropolitan Gas Co, 


Cadbury Bros., L td. Midland Railway Co. Imperial Tobacco Co., Ltd. 

Im use Peek, Frean, & C ‘o., Ltd, Great Eastern Railway Co. Wholesale Co-op. Society, 
. Reckitt & So ns, L ta, Mersey Railway Co. Marconi Telegraph Co, 

Van Houten’s Cocoa. Rhymney Railway Co. White Star Line. 

John Walker & Sons, Ltd, London County & Westminster Singer’s Mufg. Co., Ltd, 

W.& A. Gilbey, Ltd, Bank. Brunner, Mond & Co., Ltd. 

Bovril Ltd. Union Discount Co., Ltd, “The Times.” 

Daimler Motor Co., Ltd. London County Council, “ The Daily Mail.” 


Waring & Gillow, Ltd. Cees Corporation. 

orland & Impey, Ltd. 
London Office: ant eae Street (Tel. 1585 Wall), Kalamazoo Works: 
Northfield, Birmingham. Manchester. Liverpoel. Leeds. Cardiff. Glasgow. 
Edinburgh. Dublin. Cape Town. Paris. Bombay. Calcutta. Amsterdam. 


WamMmaZo0 
leaf Ledgers 






—not a Box.” 
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THE GOSPEL OF PLUNDER AND MURDER. 


AN EXPOSURE OF REVOLUTIONARY SOCIALISM. 
By A. C. SUTHERLAND, M.A. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH CONTEMPORARY PRINTS OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. On sale at all Bookstalls and Booksellers, or Post Free 1/2 from the Publishers, 
W. H. axp L. COLLINGRIDGE, 148 anp 149 ALDERSGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C, 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will befoundequalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at na Eighes 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Sepester DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found — superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing ber of cust it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8 Doren Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial Orders of 1 Doren Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 


Per Doren. 
Bots. ¢-Bots. 











FAZENDA 


1/8 COFFEE 


Per lb. Pure 


APPETISING INVIGORATING 
SUSTAINING. 


Your Grocer sells it in Sealed Tins. 


4, Great St: Helen’s, E.C. 





SPECIAL BARGAINS FOR CASH. 


GRAND VIN. 
CHAT. MALESCOT MARGAUX 


A pleasant Dinner Claret from this well- 
known Chateau. 


PER DOZEN 15/6 xorrwes. 
Credit Price, 24/- per dozen. 


OFFLEY’S OLD TAWNY PORT 


A delightful Wine with soft, velvety flavour, 
tiled from the Wood. Corks sealed 
* Offiey.” 


PER DOZEN 25/6 sorries. 


Credit Price, 36/- per dozen, 


Carriage Paid on any gate within Carter 
Paterson’s Suburban Deliveries or on 3 dozen 
bottles te any Railway Station in the United 
Kingdom, 


Bankers: London County & Westminster. 


CHARLES TUCKEY & CO., LTD., 
3, MINCING LANE, LONDON, E.C. 








PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss Taackerar. 

‘The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER 
VANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted(by permission)from the Cornhill Magazine, 
post free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the 
SECRETARY, Central Office, nison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
BABCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR 
and Communications upon matiers of business 
should not be addressed to the Evrror, but 
to the PusuisuEr, 1 Wellington St., Strand. 








a, 
Have you a 


BOOKPLATE? 


I design and engrave Bookpla i 
corporate any desired Bester oe in 
being original work, specially drawn for 
each plate. Book lovers invariably wish 
their Bookplates to possess some personal 
interest such as their Arms or Crest, 9 
corner of a study or garden, a view 
favourite flowers, etc., so that the particn. 
lars sent to me vary considerably. Some. 
times it is only necessary to refer to arms 
which can be easily turned up in the usual 
books on the subject, in other caseg photo. 
graphs (snap shots frequently) are sent 99 
that the detail of a favourite scene or nook 
may be accurately included in the desi 
On this material I prepare a pencil sketch 
showing a suggestive treatment, which | 
submit for approval before engraving the 
plate. The cost varies, of course, according 
to the amount of work involved, and the 
method of engraving, ranging from 17s, 6d. 
for design, plate and 100 proofs complete 
in the case of a simple design, to several 
guineas for the best work on copper plate; 
but in ali cases I feel sure my prices are 
much lower than are usually charged for 
equally good work. This is I 
specialise in Bookplates and have a staff of 
capable artists and engravers, well versed 
in the art, to assist me. 

On request I will send specimens free to any 
address at home or abroad. It generally takes 
about three weeks to complete the design, plates 
and 100 proofs, but as Bookplates are increasingly 
recognized as most suitable gifts, it is sometimes 
necessary to complete in less time: I do this 
whenever possible, 


HENRY G. WARD, 
49 Great Portland St., London, W. 





READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 28. 3d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








NAPOLEON COLLECTION 


OF 
WILLIAM J. LATTA, of Philadelphia. 


Part II. of the greatest Collection in the United States relating 
to Napoleon andthe French Revolution, consisting of Autographs, 
Prints, Original Drawings, Gold Boxes presented by Napoleon, 
Lord Nelson's Lorgnette, the last Letter of Charlotte Corday, and 
other rarities of extraordinary interest, will be Sold by Auction 
without reserve during the week beginning November 17, 1913, at 


THE ANDERSON GALLERIES 


Madison Avenue at Fortieth Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
“Where the Hoe Library was Sold” 








For Catalogues and Information apply to— 
BERNARD QUARITCH, 11 Grafton Street, 
New Bond Street, London, W. 


THE DUBLIN REVIEW. 


Edited by WILFRID WARD. 

Quarterly: No. 307. Contents for OCTOBER, 1913. Price 5s. 6d. net. 
Franciscan Inrivences 1x Art. By Mrs. Crawford. 
Tue Court at Bertry in 1888, From the Diary of Princess Ouroussoff, 
Tue Liegutine or Cuurncues, By Edwin de Lisle. 
Ir Howe Rute ts Dereatep. By Charles Bewley. 
Papat DisrensatTion ror Potygamy. By Norman Hardy. 
Porm: Sir Nicaotas O'Conor. By Sir Mark Sykes, Bt., M.P. 
Ricuarp Wagner: A CentrrnariaL Sxetcu. By Donald Davidson, 
Tue Rewicrovus Srrvation 1s France. By George Fonsgrive. 
An Inpian Mystic: Raspinpranata TaGore. By the Rev. C. C, Martindale, S.J. 
Cuaries P&uvr. By Lady Ashbourne. 
Foreien Pouitics or tHE Dar. By Lancelot Lawton. 
Somes Recent Booxs. 

London: BURNS and OATES, 28 Orchard Street, W. 








The Booklovers’ Opportunity 


to fill his shelves with the books he 
wants at a fraction of their cost. 


GREAT ANNUAL SALE 


Over 200,000 of the most recent books offered at 


One-Half to One-Quarter of the Published Prices. 
Every Department of Literature is represented, including Fiction. 
READERS ARE URGED TO VISIT THE SALE PERSONALLY 


when they will see some Thousands of Books not included in our printed Lista, 
works of which only one or two copies are available, 


Those who cannot call should 
Write for Descriptive Catalogue 


Books to the value of 10s. Carriage Paid in the United Kingdom. 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 


876 to 384 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 











HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 
THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
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CONSTABLE’S NEW BOOKS 


THE LIFE OF HENRY 
LABOUCHERE 


ALGAR LABOUCHERE THOROLD 

With a Frontispiece in Photogravure. Medium 8vo. 18s. net. 

“To review the book in any real sense is impossible. All that 
ean be done is to give the reader some sense of the variety and 
jiveliness of the narrative, of the importance of much of it (for 
it throws new light on some of the most famous political episodes 
of the time), of the picture it gives of a character singularly 
attractive and sincere, and then urge him to make the acquaint- 
ance of the book itself as quickly as may be. It is the most 
important biography of recent years.”—The Manchester Guardian. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN BRIGHT 


2nd Impression. 165s. net. By G. M. Trevelyan 


MEMOIRS OF LI HUNG CHANG 
Being a selection from the Journals of the Viceroy, now first put 
into English and chronologically arranged, With a Frontispiece 
in Photogravure. 10s. 6d. net. 

“ Ambition, far-seeing and tireless, is reflected from every page 
ef Li Hung Chang’s diaries; ambition, first to be distinguished 
above all scholars, to become the Poet Laureate of China: next to 
attain high office and great wealth, to stand pre-eminent in the 
councils of the “Old Buddha”; finally, to leave recorded a fair 
name for Patriotic virtue and good service to the State, and above 
all, to secure the favourable verdict of posterity.”—The Times. 


ITALY IN NORTH AFRICA 
By W. K. McClure 
10s. 6d. net. With Maps. Fully Dlustrated. 


“Mr. McClure’s book probably contains the truest estimate of 
the work and conduct of the Italian Army in Libya that has been 
published in English. The author has written at his leisure, after 
verifying and amplifying from numerous sources what he saw with 
his own eyes.”—The Spectator. 


SIDELIGH TS ”«. 6a. net)By Lady Blennerhassett 


“..,. Admirably translated into English by Mrs. Gulcher. 
Iady Blennerhassett’s previous contributions to literature, her 
encyclopedic knowledge of historical facts, and her thorough 
grasp of the main political, religious, and economic considera- 
tions . .. give her aclaim, which none will dare to dispute, to 
speak with authority on this subject.”—The Spectator. 


ENGLISH INDUSTRIES OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES 
6s. 6d. net. By L. F. Salzmann, B.A., F.S.A. 


“Mr. Salzmann has collected a great deal of interesting 
information of use to the student, and of interest to the general 
reader ... the book is full of good things."—The Manchester 


THE UNEXPURGATED CASE _ 
AGAINST WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
By Sir Almroth E. Wright, M.D., F.R:S. 
Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


NOTABLE NEW 6s. NOVELS 
THE DREAM SHIP By Cynthia Stockley 


Author of “ Poppy,” “ The Claw,” &c. 
(2nd Impression in the Press.) 


VV’s EYES By the Author of “ Queed ” 


(4th Impression in the Press.) 


PITY THE POOR BLIND (222) 


By the Author of “The Corner of Harley St.” 
NO PLACE LIKE HOME 
By John Trevena 
Author of “ Furze the Cruel,” “Sleeping Waters,” &c, 
OTHERWISE PHYLLIS 
By Meredith Nicholson 
Author of “The House of a Thousand Candles,” &c. 
DRUMS HOUSE By Ida Wild 
WHICH HERITAGE ? By Lilian Dalton 
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FROM THE 


Broadway House Autumn List. 


VIEWS OF VANOG cio, 1» ca. not. By Arnold White 
VIEWS OF VANOC vowis.ix a0. By Arnold White 


VIEWS OF VANOC = x-~ ina. By Arnold White 


VISCOUNT MILNER IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE NEW 


COLONIES UNDER LORD MILNER: 
1902-1905. By W. BASIL WORSFOLD. With a Map. 
Demy 8vo. 2 vols. 25s. net. 








Now issued uniformly with above in 1 vol. Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 


LORD MILNER’S WORK IN SOUTH 
AFRICA: 1897-1902. By the samo author. With Por- 
traits and Map. The new issue of this work, a of which 
had the benefit of revision by Field-Marshal Earl Roberts, 
K.G., and the two volumes of Mr. Worsfold’s new book give a 
connected account, based on authentic documents, of events 
in the South African Colonies from 1897 to the close of the 
last Unionist Administration, 1905, 





ENGLAND AND NORTH AMERICA. 


A HISTORY OF EMIGRATION FROM THE 


UNITED KINGDOM TO NORTH AMERICA 
1763-1912. By STANLEY C, JOHNSON, M.A., D.Sc. (Lond.), 
Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


ACROSS THE BARRIER ,,,.:. By H. A. Dallas 
ACROSS THE BARRIER S2-c"s-:: By H. A. Dallas 
ACROSS THE BARRIER * “ * By H. A. Dallas 


With an Additional Chapter by H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON, 








NEW FICTION. 6s. each. 


THE BIRTHRIGHT OF GRIMALDI. by Mrs. 
HOPE HUNTLY. 

A “novel with a purpose” is not always a novel which succeeds; 
but the Publishers do not hesitate tosay that Mrs. Hope Huntly’s 
powerful plea against the infliction of eruelty on animals is at 
once convincing in its aimand wholly admirable, and of absorbing 
interest as a clever study in love and psychology. 


LIFE IS A DREAM. by RICHARD CURLE, Author 
of “ Shadows of the Crowd,” &c. 





MRS. ALEC-TWEEDIE’S GIFT-BOOK. 


BUSY DAYS. Selections from the Author’s works, made 
by herself and arranged in Calendar form. 18mo, cloth, 
ls. net; leather velvet, yapp, 3s. net. 





MODERNITIES. By HORACE B. SAMUEL. Demy 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

This volume consists of a series of ten studies, reprinted in part 
from the Fortnightly Review, on the leading tendencies of thought 
and style in contemporary literature, as typified by masters of the 
craft in England and on the continent of Europe. [ Shortly. 


EVOLUTION BY CO-OPERATION. 4 Study 
in Bio-Economics, with special reference to natural (or biolo- 
gical) economy, the principles of feeding, eugenics, usefulness 
and efficiency. By HERMANN REINHEIMER, Author of 
“Nutrition and Evolution,” “Survival and Reproduction,” 
&c. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

A DICTIONARY OF MEDIEVAL 

ROMANCE AND ROMANCE WRITERS. 

By LEWIS SPENCE, Author of “The Myths of Mexico 

and Peru,” &c. Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 





THE WORKER’S DAILY ROUND. By 
CHARLES WATNEY and J. A. LITTLE. With8 Plates by 
H. L. Surxnpugr. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Authentic accounts of the real life, “the common task,” of 

23 hard-working servants of the public. 


Write for Autumn List of New Publications to 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, LTD., and 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO.,LTD., 











LONDON 


Broadway House, 68-74, Carter Lane. London, E.C. 
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THE 
ASHENDENE PRESS 


begs to announce the completion of the Folio 
edition of 


MALORY’S 
MORTE D’ARTHUR 


The volume is of 500 pages, about 16 in. x 11 in, 
and contains 29 woodcut illustrations from draw- 
ings by Charles and Margaret Gere. 


The Chapter headings are printed in red and the 
large initials in red and blue. The binding is of 
brown cowhide. 145 copies have been printed 
on hand-made paper, of which 125 are for sale 
at 12 guineas, and 8 copies on vellum, of which 
6 are for sale at 50 guineas. 


Orders may be given through a Bookseller or 
sent direct to 


THE ASHENDENE ‘PRESS, 
SHELLEY HOUSE, CHELSEA, 





Reviewers of all kinds continue to recognize 
both the Power and the Interest of 


THE LODGER 


BELLOC LOWNDES. 
6s. 


For instance, the Spectator, in a column article, says:—“It 
forms an extremely ingenious and engrossing commentary on one 
of the most horrifying episodes in the annals of modern crime, 
besides raising a highly interesting problem of civic ethics.” 

Tho British Weekly describes it as “a thrilling and weird 
romance.” 

She gives “a new human interest and literary value to the stor 
of crime,” declares the Birmingham Gazette, » 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 ESSEX ST., LONDON, W.C. 


The Sea-Power of England: A 
Play for a Village Audience. By AMABEL 
STRACHEY. Foolscap 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. With an Intro- 
ductory Chorus by Mrs. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 


A West Surrey Sketch Book. 
From 26 Drawings by WILLIAM HYDE. An Introductory 
Essay by ERIC PARKER.. Foolscap 4to, 43. 6d. net. [Shortly. 


Mrs. 


Seconp Epition. Crown 8vo. 











Charterhouse, Godalming, 
A Permanent Autotype from the Original Drawing by 
WILLIAM HYDE. 5s. net. 





Cuildford: A. C. GURTIS, Limited 
London: HUMPHREY MILFORD, THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR. is published hal/-yearly, from 
January to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January 
and July. Cloth Cases for the Halj-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent or from the Ofice at 1s, 6d. each. By post, 1s, 9d. 





Mr. Edward Arnold’s List 


NEW 6s. NOVELS NOW READY _ 
By the Author of “The Silence of Dean Maitland.” 


SOMETHING AFAR. 3; maxwett GRAY, 
By the Author of “The Bracknels.” ae 


THE GENTLE LOVER. 


REID. 





By FORREs? 


a 
Now Ready at all Booksellers and Libraries, 


LORD LYONS 


A RECORD OF BRITISH DIPLOMACY. 
By the Right Hon. LORD NEWTON. 
With Portraits. In Two Volumes. 30s. net. 


Lord Cromer in Tug Spectator :—“ In the opinion of some who 
were highly qualified to judge, Lord Lyons was tho greatest 
ambassador who has represented this country in modern times, 
The full and deeply interesting account of his career amply 
attests the validity of this claim. It is greatly to be hoped that 
this ‘record of British diplomacy,’ as Lord Newton has very aptly 
called it, will be carefully studied by all classes.” 

Daity Tetecrara.— A fow biographies—there is rarely more 
than one in any year—stand out as valuable additions to the 
world’s stock of knowledge, and Lord Newton’s life of his late 
chief is of this small company.” 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
GEORGE VILLIERS, 4th 


EARL of CLARENDON 


By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart. 
With Portraits. 30s. net. 


Dairy Mart.—“ Admirably edited by Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
these memoirs are among the liveliest that have been published 
in recent years.” 

Sranparp.—“ Sir Herbert Maxwell has turned the mass of 
material placed at his disposal to admirable account. He prints, 
for instance, many lively and pungent letters in which Clarendon 
states his candid opinions of not a few of his contemporaries with 
amusing but disconcerting frankness. They ought to be read as 
they stand, especially as they throw significant light, not merely 
on the cut and thrust of old political contreversies, but place ina 
dry light the writer’s comments on not a few men of established 
reputations.” 








In Two Volumes, Demy 8vo. 





Du ke ; of 


Cumberland. His Early Life and Times, 1721-1748. By 
the HON. EVAN CHARTERIS. 12s. 6d. net. 


MORNING POST.—‘ A book which was worth writing and is well worth 
reading.”’ 


Memories of a Soildier’s Life. 
By Major-General H. M. BENGOUGH, K.C.B. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
net. 

Splendid Failures. ry marry cranay, 


Author of “A Group of Scottish Women,” “The Mother of 
Parliaments,” &c. With Portraits. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Recollections of a Peninsular 
Veteran. By the late Lieut.-Colonel JOSEPH ANDER- 
SON, C.B., K.H. 10s. 6d. net. 


Painting in East and West. 
By ROBERT DOUGLAS NORTON, Author of “The Choice.” 
53. net. 


The Fall of Protection. py perxarp 
HOLLAND, C.B. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


= . 

The Corinthian Yachtsman's 
Handbook. By FRANCIS B. COOKE. With numerous 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


William Augustus, 


TO BE PUBLISHED ON OCTOBER 22. 
SIR FREDERIC COWEN’S REMINISCENCES 


MY ARTand MY FRIENDS 


By SIR F. H. COWEN. i1vol. 10s. Gd. net. 

In this amusing and lively volume Sir Frederic Cowen draws 
upon his ample fund of anecdotes concerning the many friends all 
over the world whom he has made in the course of his long an‘ 
distinguished musical career. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox St., W. 
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DUCKWORTH & CO.S NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 





A DEEPLY INTERESTING BOOK OF TRAVEL. 
From the Congo to the Niger 
and the Nile. 


By H.H. THE DUKE OF MECKLENBURG. 
With over 500 Illustrations, 20 Coloured Plates, and a Map. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 32s. net. 


“A narrative full of fascination to all who enjoy a tale of travel and adventure.”—DAILY CHRONICLE. 


“These two handsome volumes are of absorbing interest throughout. Good maps and abundant photographie 
iustrations, added to most admirable coloured plates, bring the brilliancy and reality of African life to the reader 
with a force and success seldom equalled in works of travel.”—-DAILY TELEGRAPH, 


fermany and the Germans. By Price Collier, Author of “ England and the English,” 


“The West in the East.’ SECOND IMPRESSION. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 


The Happy Prince, and Other Stories. By Oscar Wilde. [llustrated in Colour 


and in Line by CHARLES ROBINSON. Crown 4to, 12s. 6d. net. 
LARGE PAPER EDITION, 250 copies for sale, Japanese vellum, 30s. net. (AU sold to the Booksellers.) 


The Cathering of Brother Hilarius. By Michael Fairless, Author of “The 


Roadmender.” Illustrated in Colour by ELEANOR FORTESCUE BRICKDALE. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Children in Verse. An Anthology collected by Thomas Burke. [Illustrated in Colour by Honor 
C. APPLETON. 5s. net. 


Men of Mark. A book of Photogravure Portraits by Alvin Langdon Coburn. 4to, quarter-bound 
in leather, boards. 25s. net. 


Villages of the White Horse. By Alfred Williams, Author of “A Wiltshire Village.” 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. [ Shortly. 


Lucy Bettesworth. By George Bourne, Author of “The Bettesworth Book,” “ Memoirs of a 


Surrey Labourer.” Crown 8vo. 6s. [ Shortly. 
Women of the Country. By Gertrude Bone. With a Frontispiece by Murrneap Boyz, 
2s. 6d. net. 


Principle in Art, and Other Essays. 2, coventry Patmore. «tteaders 


Library.” 2s. 6d. net. 


The Fugitive. A Play in Four Acts. By John Galsworthy. Cloth, 2s. net; paper covers, 
Is, 6d. net. 


Four Tragedies. By Allan Monkhouse, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
St. Francis of Assisi. A Play in Five Acts. By J. A. Peladon. Translated by 


HAROLD JOHN MASSINGHAM. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Three PlayS. 3; Eden Phillpotts. Crown 810, 6s. 


Contains “‘The Mother,” “The Shadow,” “The Secret Woman.” 


NEW POPULAR FICTION. 


The SEQUENCE. 4 Novel. By Elinor Glyn. With 2 Illustrations and Picture Wrapper. 6s. 
The Spare Room. 3, mrs. Romilly Fedden. 6s. 

Five Years and a Month. 3, mrs. Morris Wood. ¢s. 

The Thing in the Woods. A Novel. By Margery Williams. 6s. 

The Book of Martha. By the Hon. Mrs. Dowdall. Frontispiece by AUGUSTUS JOHN. 6s. 


A Full Descriptive List of the above will be sent post free on application. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 


THE TRAGEDY OF MARY STUART. 
Suettey. 9 Photogravures. 10s. 6d. net. 
“ Literary Bypaths in Old England.” 
“He writes with an engaging style, and the work, with its fine series of 
portraits, is beautifully prod d.’’—Manchester Courier. 
“Written with insight and regard to historical detail which raises the 
narrative into the first rank of the year’s biographies.’’—Gentlewoman. 
“More interesting and incomparably more exciting than a romance.’’—Queen. 


WHISTLER STORIES. 35.64. By Dow C. Sarrz. 


A collection of anecdotes giving glimpses of Whistler's artistic insight, and 
of his keen, though sometimes scathing, wit. 


MIRACLES OF SCIENCE. 7s. 64. not. By Dr. Hener 


Samira WILLIAMS. 


A record of recent progress in physics, chemistry, biology, medicine, astro- 
nomy and applied mechanics, 


THE ABC OF ASTRONOMY. 


P, SERviss. 


A handy little manual of the beginnings of Astronomy by one of the most 
popular writers of the subject. 


MATTER AND SOME OF ITS DIMENSIONS. 


2s. 6d. net. By Wm. Keagney Carr. 


This new volume of Harper’s “ Library of Living Thought’’ deals with the 
basis and the significance of the belief in the fourth dimension. 


THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 
By J. K. Hosmer, LL.D. 


An authoritative, compact, and impartial account of the great conflict of 
1861—1865, 


FAMILIAR SPANISH TRAVELS. 


By W. D. Howe tts. 


THE BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG. tus. 


By J. B. Youna. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC FORCES IN AMERICAN 


HISTORY. 6s. net. By Auspert Busunett Hart, 
Ph.D., LL.D. 


THE STORY OF A PACE. 


Heaton. 


A History of the New York World, and its influence under the Editorship of 
Joseph Pulitzer. 


HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


Marie Monratiene. 
Sound advice upon health, food, exercise, cleanliness, lotions, and massage. 


MOTOR CAR TROUBLES. 1s. net. By H. W. Stavson, M.E. 


A handy little pocket-book ingeniously arranged so that the proper remedy 
may instantly be found. 


SAFETY: Methods for Preventing Occupa- 
tional Accidents and Disease. Illus. 12s. 6d. net. By 
W. H. Totman, Ph.D., and L. B. Kenpatu. 


** An elaborate handbook of practical information.’’—Pall Mall Garette. 
** Should take a high place in the literature of industry.""—Glasgow Herald, 


THE ARCYLE CASE 6s. By Arthur Hornblow 


“A story of peculiar mystery, told with brisk, vivid narration anda sense of 
actuality that holds the reader absorbed till the real criminal is revealed.” 


—Sunday Times. 
THE ROMANCE OF ALI 6s. By E. Stuart 
THE DESIRED WOMAN 6s. 


By W. N. Harben 
PARTNERS 6s. By Margaret Deland 


A charming little romance of the village postmistress and the new post- 
master appointed to introduce ‘‘ modern methods,”’ 


THE MAIN ROAD 6s. By M. R. Warren 


Written with masterly insight into the obligations of one social class to 
another, and, above all, into the present-day aspirations of woman in politics 
and morals. The love-story raises tremendous questions, and maintains a 
pure, inspiring tone throughout. 


THE HOUSE OF HAPPINESS 6s. By Kate Langley Bosher 
IS IT ENOUCH ? 3s. 6d. By H. R. Campbell 


A story of love, music, and socialism, with a Bohemian setting. 


THE COLDEN RULE DOLLIVERS 3s. 64. By Margaret Cameron 


The humorous exploits of a blithe young couple and their motor car. 


REFLECTIONS OF A BECINNING HUSBAND ss. 
By E,. 8. Martin 


By Henry C. 
By the Author of 





2s.net. By Garrett 


2 vols. 12s. 6d. net. 


Illus. 7s, 6d. net. 


7s. 6d. net. 


10s. 6d. net. By Joun L. 


Illus. 33. 6d. net. By 








AIRCRAFT BOOK FOR BOYS 2: 64. net. 
WIRELESS BOOK FOR BOYS 3s. 6d. net. By A. H. Verrill 
BECINNING ELECTRICITY 3s. 6d. net. By D. C. Shafer 
YOUNC ALASKANS IN THE.ROCKIES és. By Emerson Hough 
JOE, THE BOCK FARMER 6s. By Garrard Harris 


The story of up-to-date farming methods attractively told. 
Please write for Descriptive List of New Books. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 ALBEMARLE ST., LONDON, W. 


By A. H. Verrill 








—— 


ASK for Hall Caine’s 
Wonderful Novel 


5th Impression now in the Press. 


THE WOMAN 
THOU GAVEST ME 


By Hall Caine 





WHAT ENGLAND SAYS: 


“ Deeply interesting as a story—perhaps one of the best 
stories that Mr. Hall Caine has given ws—the book wil] 
make a further appeal to all thoughtful readers for its frank 





. ° —— 
and fearless discussion of some of the problems and aspects 





of modern social and religious life.”"—Daily Telegraph, 





“Mr. Hall Caine’s voice reaches far in this way: ‘The 
Woman Thou Gavest Me’ strikes a great 
righteousness.”—Daily Chronicle. 


WHAT AMERICA SAYS: 


“ The novelist has found the heart and soul of a woman 


blow for 











and he has laid it bare. At no moment does he make a 
false step. Of course, Mary O’Neill’s view of life is Hall 
Caine’s view, but nevertheless it is the woman who is 
speaking and not the man.”—Boston Transcript. 


HEINEMANN. 6s. 











SOME OF 


B. H. BLACKWELL’S 


Autumn Announcements. 


OXFORD POETRY: 1910-1913. 
Introduction by Professor GILBERT MURRAY. 
art boards, cloth back, 3s. 6d. net. 


ANCIENT EUGENICS. by A. G. ROPER. Cr. 


8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. [ Oct. 22, 


BLACK IVORY AND WHITE 5 or, The Story of 


Zubeir Pasha, Slaver and Sultan, as told by himself. Trans- 
lated and put on record by H. C. JACKSON. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. net. 


QUEER CREATURES. Described in Rhyme, with 
copious Cuts and Illustrations by E.S.T. Small 4to, are 
boards, with design, 3s. 6d. net. [ Oct. 22. 


STUDIES in PORTUGUESE LITERATURE. 


By A. F. G. BELL. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 256. 


POEMS FROM THE PORTUGUESE, with tho 


Portuguese Text. By the same Author. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 


. 150. 
7 RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
IMPERIAL ARCHITECTS: Being an Account of 


Proposals in the Direction of a closer Imperial Union, made 
previous to the opening of the First Colonial Conference of 
1887. By A. L. BURT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


ANCIENT GEMS IN MODERN SETTINGS: 


Being Versions of the Greek Anthology in English Rhyme 
by various writers. Edited by G. B. GRUNDY, D.Litt. 
Demy 16mo, cloth, 5s. net; on Oxford India paper, limp 
leather, 7s. 6d. net. 


KINGHAM OLD AND NEW: Studies in a Rural 
Parish, By W. WARDE FOWLER. Impl. 16mo, cloth, 
5s. net. 


LIFE AND LETTERS IN ROMAN AFRICA. 
By E.S. BOUCHIER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
- BROAD STREET, OXFORD. — 








With an 
Cr. 8vo, 
[ Oct. 22. 
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Nc HEINEMANN’ New Books 


MY FATHER: Personal and Spiritual 
_, Beminiosences. By E. W. STEAD. Illustrated. 10s. net. 
_ A loyally intimate and therefore permanently valuable 
memoir. ”_Glasgow Herald. 
A new vol. of present interest in the Ars Una Series. 


ART IN SPAIN & PORTUGAL 
By MARCEL DIE ULAFOY. 600 Illustrations. 6s. net. 
“It is packed with information.”—Scotsman, 


MIRABEAU (Eminent Figures in French History). 
By LOUIS BARTHOU, Premier of France. Illustd. 10s. net. 
“Few books of its kind issued in recent years by the European 
Press have surpassed M. Louis Barthou’s ‘ Mirabeau,’ a supremely 
interesting book.” —Sunday Times. 
THE DAFFODIL FIELDS A New Poem. 


By JOHN MASEFIELD, Author of “Dauber,”&c. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE ADVENTURES OF AKBAR 
A Book for Children. By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, 
Illustrated in Colour by Byam Shaw. 6s. net, 


FIFTY CARICATURES 
By MAX BEERBOHM. 6s. net. 
“No wittier series of drawings has appeared in our time, and 
they will be treasured for generations.”—Daily News. 


PEDAGOGICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


By Dr. MARIA MONTESSORI, author of “The Montessori 
Method.” 14s. net. 
COLLECTED ESSAYS OF 


EDMUND GOSSE, C.B., LL.D. 


5 vols. 6s. net each. Now ready. Vol. IIL. Critical Kit-Kats, 


LOUIS XVI. FURNITURE 


With an Introduction by S. de Ricci, and 500 Plates. 25s. net. 


LIGHTSHIPS & LIGHTHOUSES 
By F. A. TALBOT, With nearly 100 Plates. 6s. net. 





TO BE PUBLISHED OCT. 2 


FRENCH COLOUR-PRINTS of the XVIII CEN- 
TURY. With 50 Plates in Colour and an Introductory 


Treatise by MALCOLM C. SALAMAN. £2 2s. net, 

THE DUCHESSE DE CHEVREUSE 
By LOUIS BATIFFOL. 
A new volume in Eminent Figures in French History Series. 
Mme de Chevreuse was one of the gayest ladies of the court 
of Louis XIII. and a frequent visitor to England. 


APHRODITE and Other Poems 
By JOHN HELSTON. 55s. net. 


A CONFEDERATE GIRL’S DIARY 
A Diary of the American Civil War. 6s. net. 
A Book-Lover’s Edition of 
FATHER & SON by EDMUND GOSSE, C.B., LL.D. 


With illustrations of contemporary interest. Demy 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 








LATEST 6s. NOVELS 


Mr. Heinemann has published this week an 
unconventional novel by JOSEPH KEA'I'ING 


THE PERFECT WIFE 


THE DARK FLOWER John Galsworthy 
INDISCRETIONS of DR. CARSTAIRS Adeo 
THE TRUTH ABOUT CAMILLA G. Hall 
DIANA & TWO SYMPHONIES Francis Toye 
THE VICTIMS George Willoughby 
SET TO PARTNERS Mrs. Henry Dudeney 
LIBBY ANN Sadie Katherine Casey 
The GARDEN WITHOUT WALLS C. Dawson 


- Abook strong inevery way, conceived and executed on a large scale.’ 
—Glasgow Herald. 


MARRYING OF HESTER ar a yee 
. Revermort 














Splendid Ilustrated ‘Autamn List on Application to 
Dept. 4, 21 Bedford Street, London, W.C, 





Thomas Nelson & Sons’ List. 


NEW VOLUMES JUST READY. 


The Year Book of Social 
Progress, 1913-14. 2s. net. 


We are all Social Reformers now, and all belong to that 
“younger race” of optimists, of whom Prof. W. J. Ashley speaks 





in his Inrropuction to this YEAR BOOK. But not only are 
we optimistic, we are also practical. Experience teaches, as we 
all admit; and we must know something about the social work 
which is being done to-day in order to know how we may continue 
it to-morrow. Herein lies the need and the utility of THE YEAR 
BOOK OF SOCIAL PROGRESS. It is an ordered record of 
the social progress of the year, telling what is being done in 
improving the conditions of labour, in educating and housing the 


people, in protecting life and health from disease, in fighting 
crime, pauperism, and unemployment, and in general, in : 
to give to all, to quote Prof. Ashley again, “sufficient leisure for 
family affection, and sufficient education for civic duty.” Covering 
as it does the whole field, it is quite safe to say that everybody 
will find many pages interesting to himself in the book. 


triving 





The Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes. 





A. CONAN DOYLE. 7d. net, 
COLLECTION NELSON (French) 
Honoré de Balzac. bBRUNETIERE. 1s. net. 


The liseeiie of Montrose. 
By JOHN BUCHAN, 


With 16 Full-Page Illustrations in Photogravure and 11 Maps 
and Plans of battles. Cloth, gilt top. 7s. 6d. net. 


**His study of Montrose’s career—sympathetic, broadminded, 
distinguished, persuasive—is also workmanlike, and its brilliance 
is the brilliant use of the commonplace tools of the industrious 
student. He has touched and adorned a subject which goes to 
the very heart of Seventeenth Century Scottish History.”- THE 
SPECTATOR. 


The Gren pemneng 


By RICHARD HALE, 
Cloth, gilt top. Fully Illustrated. 5s. net. 

**It deserves commendation for the workmanlike and careful way 
in which it is told.”—THE TIMES. 

**We cordially recommend Mr. Hale’s work; it is a most useful 
contribution to the history of a critical period, presented in a 
particularly interesting and readable manner. It points many 
morals, which we should do well to take to heart to-day. The pro- 
gress of the Armada campaign is very well shown in a series of maps 
and plans, carefully drawn from the best information available.” 
—THE STANDARD. 


The Nelson Universal 
Hand-Atlas. 


Containing 240 Maps of the Countries and Chief Citics of the 
World, with Pronouncing Index. Cloth, 2s. net. 





The Maps are on a scale large enough for all practical require- 
ments, with the advantage of great ease in handling. 





FIFTH LARGE EDITION. 
“The Best Detective Story of the Century.” 


—Mr. Lewis Hind in The Daily Chronicle, 


Trent’s Last Case 


By E. C. BENTLEY. 2s. net. 





THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 & 36 Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C.; Parkside, Edinburgh. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Messrs. Methuen will be pleased to send their Catalogue or Announcement List post free to any Applicant 


FICTION, 
THE WAY OF AMBITION. By Boszrr Hicnens. Crown 8vo. 63. [Fourth Edition, 


A Brilliant Study of London and North Africa. 
“One of the sincerest and most poignant stories he has written. It is real, earnest, vivid; it sets the heart beating, and the brain in labour with 
a problem.”"—Daily Telegraph, . 
** The culminating chapters are as clever and exciting as anything which Mr. Hichens has ever given us.""—Liverpool Post. 
** With its large suggestiveness, its varied and clever characterisation and excellent dialogue, it is a novel of peculiar charm.’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 
“A sound and picturesque piece of work, and there is no getting away from its intense, its white-hot, interest.’’—Outlook, 


THE JUDGMENT HOUSE. By Sir Gmererr Parker. Crown 8yo. 6s. 


A magnificently dramatic Story of England and South Africa, 

“It should easily take rank as the most enthralling novel of the year.... Conveys a remarkably vivid impression of the South African war, and of the 
diplomatic events which led up to it.""—Liverpool Post. 

‘A drama in which Sir Gilbert Parker has infused all the power and sincerity which lie behind his pen.’"—Daily Graphic. 

“There is a thoroughness about the author's survey, a unity of impression, a sense of responsibility as well as of proportion, evident in his handling of 
even the smallest details of his design, which lift his book far above the common ruck of fiction.’’—Sunday limes, 

“‘The author has never limned a more complex feminine character than that of Jasmine, and round her circle a crowd of unforgettable creations,” 

—Glasgow News, 


THE TWO KISSES. By Oniver Onions, Author of ‘‘Good Boy Seldom.’ Crown 8yo, 6g 


The story of a woman artist in which the life of the studios is shown as it is lived by women. 
** An admirable and entertaining study of a phase of modern life.’’—Morning Post. 
“*A rippling comedy in which Mr. Onions‘s wit plays delightfully.""—Yorkshire Observer. 
** Mr, Onions’s observation, humour, satire, and literary powers never fail him in a novel which shows on every page all the gifts and graces of one of our 
most accomplished novelists.”"—Dundee Advertiser. 
“What we like best in the book is the picture of the Glenerne boarding-house and its habitués. Mr, Wellcome, the commercial emer’ - superb,”: 
—Evening Standard, 


THE MORNING’S WAR. By C. E. Mowraaue, Author of “ A Hind Let Loose.” Crown 8yo. 6s, 


The love story of a young Anglo-Irish man and woman—brilliantly written. 
“A fine distinctive work with the note and touch of a master. A book like this, so alive and vivid, so beautiful and invigorating, is one amongs 
thousand.’’—Datly Herald, 
** Pearls are worth diving for, and there are plenty of fine things in Mr. Montague’s story.’’—Spectator. 
“ There are heights in the book that are heights indeed.’’—Times, “Mr. Montague has a really good story to tell.’’—Liverpool Post, 


THE REMINGTON SENTENCE. By W. Perr Riaz, Author of “Devoted Sparkes,” 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The adventures of a country family in town, told in Mr. Pett Ridge’s happy and vivacious manner. 
“It is full of observation and humour, and is written with delightful ease.” —Daily Mail. 
“There is much wit and wisdom, and a vast amount of clever character-drawing.”—Evening Standard, 
“Mr. Pett Ridge possesses a delightful gift of humour.’’—Daitly Chronicle. 


TIDE MARKS. By Maraaret Westrup (Mrs. W. Sydney Stacey), Author of “ Elizabeth in Retreat,” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A story of love and Cornwall. 


“* The scenes wherein the cockney family appear are the best in a story which is readable throughout.’’—Athenzwm. ; : : 
“‘A pretty tale told with pleasing vivacity."—Pall Mall Gazette, “ The book is full of mirth ; the Smith family are quite delightful,’’—Morning Post, 


SHALLOWS. By Frepverick Watson. Crown 8yo. 6s. 


A romance of Jacobite times, by a son of Ian Maclaren. 
“A good, stirring story written round a tragic episode in Jacobite history.’’—Athenzum, 
“Mr, Watson has tho rare gift of picturesque and compressed description.’’—Times, 


THE WHITE THREAD. By Roserr Hatrrax, Author of “A Whistling Woman.” Crown 8yo. 63, 


A story of working-class life, with a heroine who will endear herself to all. 
**These people have a great reality on their own imaginative plane. Tilly Westaway is intensely and pathetically human, Her silent lover is a man and net 
& puppet.’’—Observer. 
“A great-hearted little maidservant and a circle of friends are brilliantly realized.""—Athenzum, ‘‘A singularly powerful and convincing novel."’—Daily News 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
R. L. S. By Franow Wart, Author of “ Edinburgh and the Lothians.” Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


All about R. L. S. and his works—the scenery in which they are laid, his historical figures, and himself as letter-writer, rhymer, 
philosopher, and artist. 


THE EMPRESSES OF CONSTANTINOPLE. By Josern McCans, Author of “The 


Empresses of Rome.” With 8 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
A vivid and intimate book on the palace life at Constantinople under the Byzantine Empire. 


A FAIR CONSPIRATOR: Marie de Rohan, Duchesse de Chevreuse. 
By H. Noss Wiuiams, Author of “The Love-Affairs of the Condés,” &c. With a Frontispiece in photogravure and 16 other 


Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 
A book about the most interesting woman of the first half of the Seventeenth Century—full of adventure and intrigue where 


Richelieu and Mazarin are found to be her persecutors and her victims. 


ABDUL HAMID’S DAUGHTER. By Mevex Hanoum. Edited by Grace Exuison. Cr.8yo. 6s 


Here the life and adventures of a Turkish princess are described with knowledge and sympathy. 


WOMEN OF THE CELL AND CLOISTER. By Ernet Rott Wueexer, Author of 


“Famous Blue-Stockings.” With 12 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
A study highly interesting to lovers of high spiritual adventure and mysticism. 


THE TARIFF REFORM MIRAGE. By W. E. Dowprxe. With an Introduction by the 


Rt. Hon. Sir Joun Simon, K.C., M.P., and a Cartoon by Max Berrsoum. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
A slashing attack on the Tariff Reformers, with an examination and a history of the last ten years of the Tariff controversy. 


ENGLAND SINCE WATERLOO (1815-1900). By J. A. RB. Manniorr. With Maps. 


Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. [Oman’s History of England, 


ANCIENT PAINTED GLASS IN ENGLAND, 1170-1500. By Pai NELson, 


M.D. With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [Antiquary’s Books 


THE BOOK OF THE BALL. By A. E. Crawtey. With 80 Diagrams and other Illustrations. 


Crown 8ve. 5s. net. ; 
A highly interesting account of the principles on which the movements of the ball depend, going to the root of all games in 


which the ball plays a part. 


WILLIAM OF GERMANY. By Sranuey Suaw, LL.D. With a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 


Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


CHARMIDES: A Selection from the Poems of Oscar Wilde. 


Feap. 8vo. 1s. net. [Shilling Library. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Methuen will be pleased to'send their Catalogue or Announcement List post free to any Applicant. 








Messrs. 
ae 





FICTION. 
THE REGENT. By Arnnotp Bennetr. Crown 8yvo. 6a. [Third Edition. 


“Card” is reintroduced and his adventures described in Mr. Bennett’s most buoyant spirit. 
“Mr. Bennett is an astonishingly clever and judicious «rtist, he has that sense of life without which no man can be a novelist, he has humour, and humour’s 
; athos, he has all this and much else as well; but the dominant characteristic of his mind is its amazing versatility.’’—Truth. 


The famous 


ir-brother, P 
twit doubt w 
spirits.” —Spectator. z . . ; 

tt is in the lightest of moods—the mood of pure high spirits and burlesque.”—Daily Telegraph. 


owe yp the book as fresh and engrossing as if we had not previously met the ‘ Card.’”’—Morning Post, 


. . ° Ll 
THE GOVERNOR OF ENGLAND. By Mazsonm Bowes, Author of “I Will Maintain. 
Crown 8vo. 68. ’ ss 
The dramatic story of Oliver Cromwell from the beginning of the Civil War to the Great Protector’s death is here told. 
“Itis a stirring story of stirring days and stirring deeds.’’—Iaverpool Post. ie . 
« Miss Bowen tells the familiar story with all her accustomed verve and spirit, and with the addition of those picturesque and dramatic touches which 
slaim her a true artist.”"—Pall Mal! Gazette, 
“4 fine story, dramatically told and full of colour.’’"—Public Opinion, 
“The breadth, dignity, and even grandeur of her picture is worthy of the great relentless drama which it represents.”,-—Dundee Advertiser, 


THE LODGER. By Mrs. Bentoc Lowxpes. Crown 8yo. 63s. 


A thrilling story of an unsolved mystery of crime. 
* The book is a fine ~~" of psychology. It is, indeed, remarkable, because everything in it is so extraordinarily real.”"—Bystander. 
“Mrs. Belloc Lowndes brings to her assistance all her power of character drawing and of artistic realism.’'—Liverpool Post, 
“One more proof that Mrs, Belloc Lowndes is mistress of ‘ the art of thrilling.’ ’’—Times. 
#4 wonderful performance, and one which will add to the writer’s already world-wide reputation.” — Westminster Gazette. 


ONCE OF THE ANGELS. By Evenxyx Bracox. Crown 8yo. 6s, [October 23+ 
Astory on a delicate subject, told with earnest conviction. 


BELOW STAIRS. By Mrs. A. Smawicr, Author of “‘ The Severins.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


An unusual book, being the story of a domestic servant—her work, her love affairs, and her outlook. 


hether any of Mr, Bennett’s books is likely to give more unmitigated amusement than ‘The Regent’—a book fall of good humour and high 


[Second Edition. 


[Second Edition, 


“The story, mainly concerned with the life of domestic servants, is as charming as anything that the author has written.”"—Liverpool Post, 
“a sympathetic and entertaining story made out of the joys and sorrows of domestic service.’’—Manchester Guardian, 
THE HARROVIANS. By Anzvyonp Luxx. Crown 8yo. 6s. 
The most truthful story of school life ever published. This is thereal thing and not asentimental make-believe. [Second Edition. 
“A most excellent book, with a cure appeal to old Harrovians.”—Truth. “The best school story yet written.”—Daily News. 


“A photograph of school life which any public school boy will recognise as an astonishingly accurcte picture, There is not a dull page in the book. . 
— Nation, 


THE SECOND-CLASS PASSENGER. By Percevan Gipson, Author of “ Margaret 


Harding.” Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition, 
Impressive stories by an author whom Punch has called “ One of the best living short story writers.” 
“All thoroughly gripping stories—they are sensational, bright, and told with something of a grim satire.’’—Deily Telegraph. 
“In this volume Mr. Perceval Gibbon demonstrates his power of writing short stories in a fashion that compels admiration.””"—Iall Mall Gazelte, 
“ The incidents in all the stories are related with vividness and power.”—Times, 
“Every oue of the tales contains strong, clean, sensitive work.’ —Observer, 


THE ROMANCE OF A FEW DAYS. By Putnam Weatz, Author of “The Revolt.” Crown 
8vo. 6s. [Second Edition, 


The romantic adventures of a young Englishman in Moscow are here described. 
“A really admirable story, calculated to delight the bloodthirsty, affright the mild, and stir the lethargic.’’—Daily News, 
“Mr, Weale in those few days has created an atmosphere that is at onve fantastic and real.’’—Morning Post. 


WHAT IS LOVE? By Davm Lustx, Author of “A Painter of Souls,” ‘A Kingdom Divided.” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
An intimate story of theatro life in Paris. 
“Mr, Lisle writes throughout with the true artistic perception.” —Globe. 


MISS NOBODY. By Eruaer Canrnm, Author of “Songs of a Factory Girl.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A story of modern working-class life told by one who has an intimate knowledge of it. 
“ Miss Carnie, ex-factory girl and poet, is to be congratulated on her first novel. It evinces much sincerity and true observation.’’— Athenzum, 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


OUR ETERNITY. By Maurice Marrerninck. Translated by A. Terxema pe Marros, With a 
photogravure frontispiece after G. F. Watts’ “Hope.” Feap. 8vo. Gilt top. 5s. net. 

M. Maeterlinck’s new book is an enlarged version of his essay on “ Death,” but it also contains an exhaustive inquiry into such 
subjects as communication between the living and the dead, the theory of reincarnation, etc. His views on these engrossing topics 
are sure to appeal to an immense circle of readers, extending far wider than that interested in the mere ordinary questions of 
psychical research. 


THE CHILDREN’S BLUE BIRD. By Grorcetrre Lesnanc (Madame Maurice Maeterlinck)., 


Translated by A. Terxe1rA pg Marros, and Illustrated by A. Roruenstern. Feap 4to. Gilt top. 5s. net. 
This version for children has been written by Madame Maeterlinck and the illustrations are brilliant and unusual. 


LOITERER’S HARVEST. A New Volume of Essays. By E. V. Lucas. Feap. 8yo. 
Gilt top. 5s. 
A new volume of essays, including character sketches, wayside impressions, and excursions in art. 

THE OPEN ROAD. By E, V. Lucas. With 16 Illustrations in Colour by Cnaups A, Suerrrrson, 


Crown 4to. Gilt top. 15s. net. 
A sumptuous edition of this classic with fine illustrations in colour. 


LONDON LAVENDER. By E. V. Lucas, Author of “ Mr. Ingleside.” New and cheaper edition, 


Feap. 8vo. Gilt top. 5s. 


AVIATION. By Atcrernon E. Berrmmay, late Technical Editor of Flight. With many Illustrations, 


Demy 8vo. 10s, 6d. net. 
A complete and most instructive book by the chief authority on the subject. 
“A book which will take front rank at once, and interest all attracted by the subject ina practical way . .. an excellent, all-round piece of work.’’—Standard, 
The author is particularly well qualified to write on the subject. The book is thoroughly well done, and the large amount of chronological and mathe- 
matical information with which it concludes adds greatly to its value as a work of reference.”’—Times. 


THE COMPLETE ATHLETIC TRAINER. By 8. A. Mussanm. With many 


Diagrams and 20 Plates. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. [Complete Series, 
Here are shown the methods to make the complete athlete and to win at the Olympic Games. 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 
HISTORY OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY 


OF ARTS. sy sir HENRY TRUEMAN 
WOOD. With Illustrations. 15s. net. 


JAMES S. WADSWORTH 


OF CENESEO, Brevet Major-General of United 
States Volunteers. By HENRY GREENLEAF 
PEARSON. With Portraits and Maps. 16s, net. 


CECIL RHODES : 


The Man and His Work. By one of his Con- 
fidential Secretaries, GORDON LE SUEUR. 
2nd Edition. Illustrated. 12s. net 


GREAT JURISTS OF THE WORLD. 


Edited by Sir JOHN MACDONELL, C.B., LL.D., 
and EDWARD MANSON. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


HANBSGOK TO INDIA. 


A new and completely revised edition, with 
numerous maps and plans. 20s, 


SOME FRENCH CATHEDRALS. 


On French Gothic, Bourges, Chartres, Amiens, 
Beauvais. Is, net. 


ROME, ST. PAUL, AND THE 
EARLY CHURCH. Showing the Influence of 


Roman Law on St, Paul’s Teaching and Phrase- 
ology, and on the Development of the Church. 
By the REV. W. STEPHENS MUNTZ, D.D.. 
5s. net. 


THE OCCUPYING 
OWNERSHIP OF LAND 


An Analysis of the position of the Tenant Farmer 
and some Suggestions on the creation of the 
Peasant Owner, drawn from practical experience. 


By BEVIL TOLLEMACHE, 


With a Preface by ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, M.V.O. 
2s. 6d. net. 


Tur Guioek says: “... This book is a production of the first importance 
at the present time, and must have a noticeable effect upon the progress of the 
new controversy.”” 

Tue Patt Mact Gazerre says: “... it will appear to many readers that 
Mr. Tollemache has here made a real contribution to the working out of the 








Crown 8vo. 


Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S List. 


POPULAR EDITION OF MR. LECKY’s WORKS, 
(In course of publication.) 
Price 2s. 6d. net each volume. 


History of England in the Eighteenth 


Century. 7 vols. (Ready, 
History of Ireland in the Eighteenth 
y- Vols. Ii, 


Century. 65 vols. Vols. L and Il. 
IV., V., on November 1. 
New Book by MGR. ROBERT HUGH BENSON. 
Paradoxes of Catholicism. Sermong 


Breached in Rome, Easter, 1913. Crown 8ro, 


ee 
Longmans’ Pocket Library. 
(NEW VOLUMES.) 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s. net each volume, 


William Morris’s Prose Romances. 
A Dream of John Ball, and A King’s Lesson, 
A Tale of the House of the Wolfings. 
The Roots of the Mountains. 2 Vols. (not sold separately), 
*,* Other volumes of William Morris's Prose Romances are in th 
Press and will be published shortly. 





J 








The Pilgrim from Chicago: being more 
Rambles with an American. By CHRISTIAN 
TEARLE, Author of “Rambles with an American,” && 
With 24 Illustrations. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

“We are glad to drop across Mr. Tearle and Mr. Fairfield again. . . , Ip 
these new rambles the pair are still about London pleasantly extracting & 
cussing, and digesting the cream of its old literary associations." —The Times, 





Carducci: a Selection of his Poems, with 
Verse Translations, Notes, and Three Intro- 
ductory Essays. By G. L. BICKERSTETH, MA 
With a Portrait. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

“We welcome Mr. Bickersteth’s vol , with its thoughtful essays aad 
sound translations, and hope that it will not miss the attention of those whe 
can appreciate a fine introduction to a fine poet.’’— Observer. 


Indian Historical Studies. By H. G. Raw. 
LINSON, M.A., Professor of English Literature, the Deccan 
College, Poona. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d 
net. 

Contents : Gautama Buddha—Asoka—Indo-Greek Dynasties of the Punjab 
—Ohinese Pilgrims in India—Ibn Batuta—Akbar Sivaji the Mearatha—Robert 
Knox—Ranjit Singh and the Sikh Nation—Foreign Influences in the Civiliza 
tion of Ancient India, 











d@’Houet, Foundress of the Society of the 
Faithful Companions of Jesus, 1781-1858. 
By the REV. FATHER STANISLAUS, F.M. 
Translated from the French. With Prefaces by His Eminence 
Carpinat Bournsz and the Right Rev. Assor Gasquer. With 
58 Illustrations. 8vo, Quarter bound, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net 
Superior binding, full leather, gilt edges, 21s. net. 


A NOVEL BY A NEW SOUTH AFRICAN WRITER. 


DIRK : a SOUTH AFRICAN. 6s 


By ANNABELLA BRUCE MARCHAND. 


“We can unreservedly congratulate Miss Marchand upon her first book. 
We can as heartily congratulate South Africa in its possession of so sympa 
thetic an interpreter as Miss Marchand.’’—Cape Times, 

“* Dirk’ is the first sympathetic attempt we have yet come across at the 
characterization of the South African poople—and at least it is by far the most 
successful.’’—Cape Argus, 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
Edited by HAROLD COX. 
OCTOBER, 1913. Price 68. 
THE PROBLEM OF DEMOCRACY | SOME PERSIAN MEMORIES. By 
AND THE SWISS SOLUTION. Arthur Moore sa 


THE ARCHITECTURAL 
THE EVOLUTION OF THE IRON ASU 
SIDES. By Henry C. Shelley. PROVEMENT OF LONDON. By 


H. Heathcote Statham, 
NAPOLEON’S LAST CAMPAIGN THE URBAN HOUSING PROB- 
IN GERMANY. By Dr. J. Holland 


LEM. By George Fleet. 
THE TRIUMPH OF SCIENTIFIC 


MATERIALISM. By Hugh 8 








Rose. 
THE FOUNDATION OF THE 
FRENCH ACADEMY, By Edmund 


agricultural future of Great Britain.”’ 





READY TO-DAY. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No, 437. 


Tue (Financia, Dirricunties oF 
Feperauism. By Epoar Cram- 
MOND. 

Barrish INDIA BEFORE 
By H. Dopwet1. 

Herepitr, ENVIRONMENT, AND 
Soctan Rerorm. By A. F, Trep- 
GOLD. 

SHELBURNE aND Winpuaw. By C, 
Grant Ropertson. 

Tue Vacaries or Recent Pcwiricat 
Economr. By Prov. J. 3. Nicnor- 
som. 

TROUBADOURS : 
ConpirTions, 


PLasser. 


THEIR Sorts aND 
By Ezra Pounp. 


OCTOBER 1913. 





6s. 


Forestry tn ENGLAND AND ABROAD, 
By Masor H. G. Jotxy px Lor- 
BINIERE, 

Lapy SwEcier anp Her Acquarnt- 
aNcE. By ALGEernon Ceci. 

Inxpran Prouress ayp Taxation. By 
Tue Eart or Cromer. 

Tue Wuore-Worip NeEps oF Tus 
Navy. By Axcarpaty Hupp. 

Prorit-Saarine. By Pror. W. J. 
ASHLEY. 

1813." By Pror. C. W. Oman. 

Gekmwany UNDER Wituiam II, 

nor. Hermann OncKEN 
Heidelberg). 
Tus Two Lanp-Campaicns, 


By 
(of 


JOHN MURRAY, LONDON. 


Gosse, C.B. 

THE NOVELS OF D’ANNUNZIO, 
By Orlo Williams. 

THE BICENTENARY OF LAU- 


Elliot. 

SOCIAL DEMOCRACY IN GER 
MANY. 

HENRY LABOUCHERE. ByA. E. 
W. Mason. 

THE HOME RULE ISSUE. By the 





RENCE STERNE, 


Edited by REGINALD L., P 
OCTOBER, 1913. 
Articles. 
ARCHBISHOP PECKHAM AND 
PLURALITIES,. ByW.T. Waugh, 


THE VISITATION OF THE PRO- 
VINCE OF CANTERBURY, 1559. 
By C. G. Bayne, C.8.L. 

THE TRADING PRIVILEGES OF 
THE ROYAL BURGHS OF 
SCOTLAND. By Miss Theodora 
Keith. Part II. 


THE ANTECEDENTS OF THE 
TREATY OF HANOVER, By 


Editor. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


OOLE, M.A., LL.D., Litt.D. 
Price 58, 
Notes and Documents. 

WILLIAM THE CHAMBERLAIN 
AND LUTON CHUECH. By L. 
F. Rushbrook Williams. 

A CONTEMPORARY MANU- 
SCRIPT OF THE “ LEGES AN- 
GLORUM LONDONIIS COL- 
LECTAE.” By Professor F. 
Liebermann, D.C.L. 

A FRENCH MEMOIR ON PITT’S 
NAVAL OPERATIONS OF 

By J. Holland Rose, 
Litt.D. 
And Others. 





J. F. Chance. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., 39 


Reviews of Books. Short Notices. 


Paternoster Row, London,E.¢. 
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Macmillan & 


THE NEW WARWICK GOBLE BOOK. 


The Fairy Book. ie best popular Fairy Stories, 
selected and rendered anew by the Author of “ John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” With 32 Dlustrations in Colour by Warwick 
Gostx. Crown 4to. 15s. net. 





TRAVEL, HISTORY AND BIOGR4PHY. 


With the Russian Pilgrims to 


Jerusalem. by sTEPHEN GRAHAM, Author of 
“A Tramp’s Sketches.” With 38 Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs by the Author, and a Map. &vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Tas MancHESTER Guarpvian.—‘It is his best work. ... It pla 
in the front rank of living prose-writers, and enrolls him definitely as 


exo of that band of young writers who are rediscovering for us the elemental 
of life—love, death, heroism, simplicity, religion.” 


things 
HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. NEW VOL. 


Highways and Byways in the 


Border. sy ANDREW LANG and JOHN LANG. 
With Illustrations by Hueco Tuomson. Extra Crown 8vo. 


Gilt top. 5s. net. 
J. J. HISSEY’S NEW BOOK. 


A Leisurely Tour in England. 
By J. J. HISSEY, Author of “ The Charm of the Road,” &c. 
With 34 Illustrations from Photographs taken by the Author, 
anda Map. 8vo. 10s. net. 

Tax OvtLcox.—“ A very pleasant and entertaining book.” 


English Men of Letters. 
Jane Austen. sy F. WARRE CORNISH, late 


Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 


Tax Times.—‘‘ All his qualities as a biographer are in harmony with his 
gabject; his clear judgment, a humour too wise and too urbane to effervesce 
e@acidify, a shrewd, Kindly knowledge of the world into which Jane Austen 
*was sent to show how true to itself human nature is,’” 


Volume IV. Just Published. 
Lollardy and the Reformation 


in Eng and. an Histerical Survey. By 
the late JAMES GAIRDNER, C.B., LL.D., D.Litt. Vol. IV. 
Edited by WILLIAM HUNT, M.A., D.Litt. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
Tux ATuExzUM.—“ This volume of upwards of 400 pages is beyond doubt a 
highly important, and in many respects a novel, contribution to the difficult 
probh of pening of Queen Mary’s reign.”” 
*,* Previously published :—Vols. I. and IL, 21s, net. Vol. IL, 
10s. 6d. net. 


One Hundred Years of Peace. 
By SENATOR HENRY CABOT LODGE.  Ilustrated. 
8vo. 5s. 6d. net. 

*,* A sketch of the relations between the United States and 

Great Britain during the century which has elapsed since the 

War of 1812. 


laces its 


New Volume. 








FICTION. 
H. G. WELLS’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE PASSIONATE 
FRIENDS 6s. 


Liverroot, Courrer.—* The earlier love scenes, the boy and girl sweet- 
hearting of Stephen and Mary, are some of the most exquisite scenes that Mr. 
Wells has ever sketched,” 


MAURICE HEWLETT’S NEW NOVEL. 
BENDISH: a stuay in Prodigality. 6s. 


Tur Sruere.— In his new story Mr. Hewlett, the poet, and Mr. Hewlett, 
the novelist, join hands with the happiest results, ‘ Bendish’ is a beautiful 
and very remarkable book.” 





ARCHAEOLOGY. 


The Annual of the British School 
at Athens. No. XVIII. Session 1911-1912. With 16 
Plates. Crown 4to. 25s. net. 


CONTENTS.—Excavations at Halos. By A. J. B. Wace and M. 8. Thompson. 
~The Apollo Temple on Sikinos. By R. M. Dawkins.—Sketehes in the Religious 
Antiquities of Asia Minor. By W. M. Ramsay.—Prehistoric Remains in S.W. 
Asia Minor. By H. A. Ormerod.—A Mycenwan Bronze in the fe Museum, 
By M. Markides.—The Greek Numeral Notation. By M. N. Tod.—Inseriptions 
from Upper Macedonia. By A. J. B. Wace and A. M. Woodward.—The Topo- 
graphy of Baotia and the Theories of M. Bérard. By A. W. Gomme.—Datcha. 
—Stadia.—Halikarnassos. Note on the Tholos Tomb at Kirk Kilisse, etc. By 
F. W. Hasluck —The Master of the Evcharides-Stamnos in Copen! n. B 
J. D. Beazley.—Damis of Nineveh and Waiter of Oxford: a Literary araliel, 
By W. RB. Halliday.—The Acclamation of Emperors in Byzantine Ritual By 
H. J. W. Tillyard.—Topographical Drawings in the British Museum illustrating 
Classical Sites and Remains in Greece and Turkey. By F. W. Hasluck.—A 
Possible Egyptian Dating from the End of the Third Late Minoan Period. By 
T. E. Peet.—The Topography of the Scamander Valley.—II.; Trade Routes 
and Constantinople. By W. Leaf, && 


MACMILLAN & CO., 





Co’s New Books. 


POETRY. 


RUDYARD KIPLING 
Songs from Books. 


Uniform with Poetical Works. Crown 8vo. 6s. Pocket 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. Limp Leather, 
5s. net. Edition de Luze (limited to 1,000 copies). S8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 
*,* Contains practically a complete collection of the poetry 
which has appeared in the prose works. 


AUTHOR’S ANNOTATED EDITION. 


The Works of Tennyson. 


With Notes by the Author. Edited with Memoir by HALLAM, 
With Portrait. Extra Crown 8vo. 





LORD TENNYSON, 
10s. 6d. net. 


The special feature of this work is that the reader will get, for the first time 
in a single volume, not only a complete edition of Tennyson’s works, but also a 
specially prepared Memoir written for this issue, as well as the valuable 
author's notes, which have only hitherto appeared in the Eversley editiou. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


The Gardener. Lyrics of Love and Life. 
By RABINDRANATH TAGORE, Author of “Gitanjali.” 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


Collected Poems. By A E£, Author of “The 
Divine Vision and other Poems.” Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

Dany News.—‘A. E. is a poet with a grand touch. One shrinks from 
calling a man great while he is still alive, but it is difficult, after reading this 
book with its overflowing beauty and bravery, not to believe that A. E. will 
be remembered among the greatest of the mystic poets.” 


The Shorter Poems of Frederick 


Tennyson. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
CHARLES TENNYSON. With Portrait. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 
Tae Arnesxzum.—“ We have every reason to be grateful to Mr. Charles 
Tennyson both for his gift to us in this compassable form of the best lyrical 
work of the less distinguished of his great relatives, and for his sober and 

sympathetic introduction to the volume.” 

FOLK LORE, 
Part VI. Just Published. 


The Golden Bough. A Study in Magic 
and Religion. By J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8yvo. 


Part VI. The Scapegoat. icx. net. 


Tas Arursazum.—“ Enough has been said, however, to indicate what a 
manifold store of fresh fruit is here to be gathered. The fertility-magic of 
the savage may be fertile enough, but Dr, Frazer has his hand on the secret 
of the real thing.” 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 


Psyche’s Task. a Discourse concernin 
the Influence of Superstition on the Growt 
of Institutions. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
to which is added “The Seope of Social Anthropology.” By 
J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D., &c. 8vo. 5s. net. 





f£cience Monograrhs. New Vol. 


Researches in Magneto-Optics. 


With special reference to the Magnetic Resolution of 





Spectrum Lines. By P. ZEEMAN, &c.D., Ph.D., D.Sc. 
Illustrated. 8vo. 6s. net. 
ECONOMICS. 


Outlines of Railway Economics. 
By DOUGLAS KNOOP, M.A., Lecturer on Economics in the 
University of Sheflield. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


The Continent of Europe. ,y toner 
W. LYDE, M.A., F.R.G.S., Professor of Economic Geography 
in University College, Londun. With Maps. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 














PHILOSOPHY. 
Vol. I. Just Published. 


Encyclopedia of the Philo- 

sophical Sciences. kaitea by WILHELM 
JINDELBAND and ARNOLD RUGE. English Edition 
under the Editorship of SIR HENLY JONES. 8vo. 


Vol. I. Logic. By Arnold Ruge, Wilhelm Windelband, 
Josiah Royce, Louis Couturat, Benedetto Crocé, Federigo Enriques, 
and Nicolaj Losskij. Translated by B. Ethel Meyer. 7s. 6d. net, 





Tue Westminster Gazetre,—*' This interesting and exceedingly valuable 


| work,” 
LTD., LONDON. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.’S 


POPULAR SIX-SHILLING FICTION 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE’S Fine Romance THE OPEN ROAD 


With Illustrations by FRED PEGRAM and A, J. GOUGH. 


This story will endear its distinguished author’s work to an even larger public than it has attracted in the past. It is imagined 
and chronicled in Mr. Sutcliffe’s happiest vein, with all the characteristics of his work. 





THE ALLINSON HONOUR HAROLD BINDLOSS 
Quite an original conception on Mr. Bindloss’ part that will please his many admirers. 

THE OPENING DOOR JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 
Mr. Forman treats a topical theme with characteristic fervour and charm. This new story will delight his admirers. 

LEILA AND HER LOVER MAX PEMBERTON 


. _ “*QLeila and Her Lover’ will be found a thoroughly competent piece of work. The story is told with businesslike precision and 
lucidity; the dialogue flows naturally ; the incidents are well managed ; the characters have individuality above mere types.” 
—Morning Post, 


ONE WONDERFUL NIGHT LOUIS TRACY 
All the adventures in this remarkable tale happen in one wonderful night; it is safe to say the reader will apply the same phrase 
to the time spent in reading the tale. 


BOTH SIDES OF THE ROAD B. A. CLARKE 
Mr. B. A. Clarke’s stories, “‘ Minnows and Tritons” and “ All Abroad,” attracted a lot of attention in literary circles, for he was 
recognized as a writer of unusual power. His new book should do much to enhance his reputation. 


THE SECRET CARGO J. S. FLETCHER 


“This is one of the best detective yarns that has appeared for some considerable time, and one which reflects to the credit of its 
popular author.”—Financial Times. 
THE ISLAND OF EDEN BERTRAM MITFORD 
Mr. Bertram Mitford’s breezy tales of adventure, and the imagination, first-hand knowledge of wild life, and clear description, 
which have gained him so many readers in the past, are all present in his latest novel. 
UNDER THE BLACK EAGLE A. W. MARCHMONT 
“ One of those excitingly involved stories of Russian political intrigue which Mr. A. W. Marchmont knows so well how to write, 
The story, full of incident and crowded with characters, works up to a surprising and cleverly arranged climax.”—Daily Graphic. 


THROUGH WEAL AND THROUGH WOE EFFIE ADELAIDE ROWLANDS 
Miss Rowlands has for the last two years enjoyed a vogue comparable to Mr. Garvice’s. This is one of her most popular and 
readable tales. 


A ROYAL WRONG FRED M. WHITE 
A breathlessly exciting and breezy yarn. 
SOULS IN PAWN [Fifth Edition] LINDSAY RUSSELL 


“Lindsay Russell has proved herself a writer of no mean ability. The characters are drawn with sincerity and vigour; the 
narrative holds our attention at every stage.” —Morning Post. 
UNTIL SEVENTY TIMES SEVEN L. G. MOBERLY 
“* Until Seventy Times Seven’ is a novel that well repays perusal, and holds the attention of the delighted reader until its very 
last page.”— Western Mail. 


THE NETHER MILLSTONE GILBERT LITTLESTONE 
“ A thoroughly interesting story from start to finish, The dialogue and the narrative are well written.”—Morning Post. 
THE SECOND CHANCE PAUL TRENT 


“Paul Trent has written another excellent story, ‘The Second Chance.’ This is an excellent tale, fully up to anything this 
popular author has previously written.”—Scarborough Post. 


NATURE BOOKS BY CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 
HOOF AND CLAW UWUST READY) 


“Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts has a power second only to Mr. Rudyard Kipling of putting himself into the skins of animals and 
realising the picturesque struggles which constitute their life history ; he has an amazing power of understanding.” —Daily Mail, 





THE HOUSE IN THE WATER NEIGHBOURS UNKNOWN 

THE BACKWOODSMEN MORE KINDRED OF THE WILD 

KINGS IN EXILE THE FEET OF THE FURTIVE 
CONTAINS 


MANY BEAUTIFUL REPRODUCTIONS OF FAMOUS WORKS ILLUSTRATING 
MORE PICTURES FROM BIBLE HISTORY 
Including Coloured Plate by HENRY RYLAND. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF RUGBY FOOTBALL 
By J. E. RAPHAEL, 

MANY FINE STORIES AND ARTICLES BY 
GERTRUDE PAGE CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 
S. MACNAUGHTAN ALBERT KINROSS 

With Many Beautiful Illustrations. 
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